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Academy of the Immaculate Conception 


A Commissioned High School 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict 


Ferdinand, Indiana 


The Academy is a boarding school for girls 
and young ladies, commissioned by The Board 
of Education of the State of Indiana to confer 
on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
of a Commissioned High School. It is go 
with special facilities for the study of Music 
and Art. The location is healthful and the 
grounds are extensive and beautiful. The 
Building is well equipped for educational work. 


Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars: 
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FATHER ABBOT’S PAGE 


my LMOST no religious institution is financially self-supporting. A Monastery is a 

sia religious institution. Our dear old St. Meinrad home is a Monastery. In the olden 

days kings and queens had Monasteries built in their domains that their lands and 

people might be blessed by the daily, yes also, nightly prayers of the Monks. In 

many cases rich parents whose sons had joined the Monastery endowed the mo- 

nastic home that they too might reap with their sons spiritual fruits in return. At 

all times the faithful have out of religious motives given of their earthly substance to assist 
Religious persons in their pursuit of a life of prayer. 


A Monastery should never be a business institution. It should not be out for money profit. 
In fact, it cannot seek earthly gain and long survive. It is primarily a House of Prayer, a haven 
of sanctification for those within its walls and a fountain of spritual strength and comfort for 
those affiliated with it. 


In the history of every Monastery the chapters telling of the benefactions of devout souls 
who have made it possible for the Monastery to exist are not only interesting but inspiring. 
But what return is theirs? The prayers of the Monks. Yes, in all Monasteries prayers are 
daily offered with scrupulous fidelity for benefactors. 


In our own Monastery here at St. Meinrad we have for many, many years observed the fol- 
lowing beautiful practice. Five times each day (and never is a day excepted) the assembled 
Community offers a prayer for our Benefactors. Better still, every day of the year we include 
our Benefactors in our Conventual or Community High Mass. In addition to this a Pontifical 
Requiem is offered annually for those that have passed into the eternal realms. A careful record 
is kept of all our Benefactors so that we may perpetually include them specifically in our grati- 
tude. 


Do we need Benefactors at the present time? I just looked over the Treasurer’s monthly 
report and that is what prompted me to write these lines. The report shows that on August 1, 
1934 there was still a balance of debt on our new Minor Seminary of $202,355.80. We are saving 
in every way possible, yet without the kind help of Benefactors we shall have to carry this crip- 
pling debt for many years. Even small offerings from many sources can do great work. We 
shall try to make sure that you are repaid spiritually for years and years to come. 


Yours most cordially, 


> b emeoren: ca aoar QB, 


Abbot. 
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Clear Thinking on Sterilization 


Gabriel Verkamp, O. S. B. 


OCIETY has always been trying to improve 

its condition. Improvement implies an ob- 
jective which has been realized or is still to be 
realized. In the course of history this objective, 
for which society was striving, has not always 
been the same. Every nation and age has had 
its moralists and philosophers who proposed the 
ideals which were to direct the endeavors of so- 
ciety. Some of these philosophers stressed the 
moral improvement of society, others empha- 
sized physical development, and again others 
were more concerned with the spiritual and in- 
tellectual advancement of the human race. If 
one of these tendencies was unduly exaggerat- 
ed, the others suffered. The ancient Romans 
stressed the physical development of the race. 
Hence when a defective child was born the fa- 
ther had complete legal rights to determine 
whether the child should live or die. Not so 
very long ago Nietzsche, a German philosopher, 
proclaimed that society must strive for the 
superman, whose morality is based on might 
and power. Defectives must be weeded out. 

The modern world is again stressing the phy- 
sical improvement of the race. Morality is 
dominated by pragmatic and utilitarian princi- 
ples. Everything is said to be moral which is 
practical and useful to obtain a desired end. 
God is left out; hence there are no spiritual 
values. The State has been put in the place of 
God by many. Thus we have State-Absolutism. 
According to this system the State is supreme 
and has the final word. 

With these ideas at large, it is no wonder that 
strange doctrines, doctrines which are alto- 
gether opposed to Christianity, are inculcated. 
Some of these false doctrines are embodied in 
the sterilization laws. According to these laws, 
the State has the right to get rid of misfits, of 
defectives, of criminals, etc. by compelling peo- 
ple of this type to submit to an operation which 
will prevent the propagation of undesirable off- 
spring. 

But is this lawful? Is it permissible and 
morally sound? There are two kinds of moral- 
ity. The one, the true, is the morality of Chris- 


tianity. The other kind is the morality of the 
pragmatist which abstracts from God and takes 
into account only the question of expediency, 
Everybody has a code according to which he 
judges things to be either good or bad. All men, 
without exception, admit that certain things 
are good, others wrong. Why? The Christian 
moralist says some things are good and others 
bad according to their conformity to or non- 
conformity to the highest law, the divine law. 
The non-Christian says things are either good 
or bad in as far as they serve or do not serve his 
purposes. Christian morality says that the end 
does not justify the means; according to non- 
Christian morality the end does justify the 
means. 

The sterilization laws are against both mo- 
ralities. First, they are against Christian mo- 
rality. Christian philosophy teaches that man 
is subject to God, who is his Lord and Master. 
Man is not supreme master over his own body. 
He is not permitted to commit suicide, nor to 
mutilate his body without a sufficient reason. 
Christian philosophy teaches that the State does 
not possess supreme rights. The primary pur- 
pose of the State is to protect the rights of man, 
not to take them away. In his encyclical on 
Marriage the Holy Father, Pius XI, says: 
“That pernicious practice must be condemned 
which closely touches upon the natural right of 
man to enter matrimony but affects also in a 
real way the welfare of the offspring. For 
there are some who, over-solicitous for the 
cause of eugenics, not only give salutary coun- 
sel for more certainly procuring the strength 
and health of the future child—which, indeed, 
is not contrary to right reason—but put eugen- 
ics before aims of a higher order, and by 
public authority wish to prevent from marry- 
ing all those who, even though naturally fit for 
marriage, they consider, according to the norms 
and conjectures of their investigations, would, 
through hereditary transmission, bring forth 
defective offspring; and more, they wish to 
legislate to deprive these of that natural faculty 

(Turn to page 139) 
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Pink Fingernails 


HE Dolans were returning 

from a shopping trip to 
Alton. Ruth looked up into the 
tanned face of her young hus- 
band and noticed that his lips 
were set in narrow, straight 
lines. He looked ahead into the 
west through narrowed eyes. 
She noticed that he kept urging 
the team to a faster gait and 





“What’s the hurry, Jim?” 

“T think it’s preparin’ for rain, and we'd bet- 
ter be moving while moving’s good.” 

“What makes you think it’s going to rain?” 

“Been expecting it all along. The ants and 
the heat and the wind being in the east is pretty 
good signs of a storm, but that purple cloud 
that’s just peeking over the hills ahead is a 
pretty sure sign that rain’ll be falling some- 
where, and likely—” 

“Likely what?” 

“Well, likely it will make the roads muddy 
and perhaps the creek will be hard to cross.” 


“That isn’t what you were about to say, Jim. 
You’re thinking of the flax. Likely it will hail 
a little and blow a little and perhaps destroy 
our crop. Then we couldn’t build the new 
house.” 

Dolan had promised her a new house if the 
field of flax would turn out good. He had 
figured it over for her many times: one hun- 
dred and forty acres of flax on breaking could 
easily run ten bushels to the acre, and at the 
present price it would bring nearly three thou- 
sand dollars. She had planned a house that 
would be the envy of country neighbors, but 
Jim had demured. They hadn’t exactly quar- 
reled about it, but it had been a lively discus- 
sion. Jim insisted that his conception of a 
home was a place where he could lean his chair 
against the wall without fear of ruining any- 
thing, and that he’d feel as uncomfortable in 
such a dolled up house as he always did in a 
stiff collar and Sunday clothes. He had given 
in at last that she could plan the house and 
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T. W. Ryan 


arrange it according to her taste.... But, darn 
it, there were so many things that could spoil 
that field of flax, and the old shack was so hot 
and crowded! 


Through something like the veil of dust that 
rose from the horses hoofs and from the wheels 
Ruth viewed the years that stretched ahead. 
She wondered, as she had so often wondered 
since her marriage, which way the scale would 
balance if she could weigh her love for Jim 
against the things she had given up. She could 
have chosen a wealthy man instead of Jim— 
Jim, who had nothing to offer her except his 
loyalty and love, and with it loneliness and 
broken fingernails and calloused hands. The 
emptiness of the years that stretched ahead— 
scouring, scrubbing, and baking in Jim’s hot 
kitchen amidst the bawling of cattle and the 
bleating of sheep filled her soul with rebellion. 


She noticed that the wind began to kick up 
little squalls of dust and to whip about the 
wagon, and that birds flew high and circled 
about on mild wings. She felt a strange sense 
of vigor steal over her as a fragrant, cool breeze 
from the west rose to sweep away the dust- 
cloud that hung about them. The horses even 
felt it and held their heads higher. But Jim— 
he looked into the west and his lips were curled 
in a fashion that reminded her 
of the snarl of a wolf she had 
seen in one of his traps—a snarl | 
directed at a foe that could not 
be touched. 

A blast of wind swept off 
Ruth’s hat and it rolled back 
along the trail. 

“Stop, Jim. My hat!” 

“Can’t stop to 
chase it. Got to 
cross Devil’s Creek 
before it swells.” 
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He gave the horses a crack apiece with the 
lines and they started to trot more briskly. 

Ruth looked at her pink fingernails and 
wondered if Jim could be worrying about them, 
worrying that she was too refined for his 
rugged life. Toil, toil, and dirt! Her mother’s 
words came back in their full meaning, “When 
you get some sense, come back.” Back home 
life was made bearable by conveniences. 

A zigzag sliver of yellow rent the purple 
mass that was swiftly spreading across the 
sky. A tumblemustard rolled under the team 
and they leaped frantically, nearly throwing 
the spring seat backwards. 
to sway from side to side. Ruth, wide-eyed and 
rigid, clutched Dolan’s sleeve with one hand 
and with the other gripped the seat. The crash 
and rumble of thunder frightened the team 
more. 

Dolan was pulling on the lines with both 
hands. He was pulling the swerving wagon up 
against the backs of the horses. The tugs were 
slack, but the team ran on, their heads out- 
stretched and their ears back, as though they 
were racing the wind and pulling a fly with 
their bits. 

“Steady—steady tha-ar! Jip, Queen.” 

The voice was so cool and so commanding 
that Ruth forgot her fear. She noticed that 
the horses picked up their ears. 

They whirled around a hill and down a 
coulee. The wagon thundered over an alkali 
bottom. Jim called to the team again. The 
words rang out amidst the roar of thunder and 
wind, but if only the sound of their master’s 
voice reached the team’s ears, they were run- 
ning with less violence. They trotted into 
Devil’s Creek splashing the water high above 
them, then plunged up the bank and trotted up 
the draw leading out of the valley. 

Jim pulled a tarpaulin from under the seat 
and wrapped it about Ruth. “We made it, old 
girl,” he said, and laughed “Were you scared?” 

“We made what?” Ruth tried her voice 
against the storm. The wind had abated, but 
the roar of hail and rain and the steady crash 
and rumble of thunder filled her ears. She 
could see only a short distance ahead. Like a 
solid wall, the gray-black cloud was rushing 
toward them. 

“Cloudburst,” Jim shouted. “We made Devil’s 
Creek Crossing. In a minute more it will be a 
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raging torrent. We'd have been stranded—” 
A deafening crash of thunder drowned his 
voice, and following it came the cloudburst like 
water pouring on them from over a falls. It 
lasted only a few minutes. 

Ruth kept her head covered until Jim pulled 
the heavy canvas from her face. The lower- 
ing sun was shining on a drenched world. There 
were puddles and lakes and streams every- 
where, and a magnificent rainbow in the east. 

“Aren’t you cold, Jim?” Ruth asked, for 
she noticed that his clothes were soaked. His 
hatbrim was full of water and little hailstones. 

“It feels fine to get a ducking after a hot 
day,” he said, with an attempt at levity, but his 
heart was not in the words. His face was lined 
with defeat and pain. He drove slowly on, the 
horses slipping and splashing through the mud. 
They passed field after field of what a few 
hours ago were little oceans of blossoming flax 
and where now was only black and barren sod. 

They had gone five miles when Jim suddenly 
began to whistle. Ruth looked up and saw that 
his features were no longer cast in gloom, and 
she puzzled over his changed mood. 

“Glad you’re getting home?” she asked. 

“Sure am. And I was worried, Ruth. If 
that storm’d a hit my flax I’d be a ruined man. 
See, there’s very little water in the pot-holes. 
It rained less here. And I’ll bet you my bottom 
dollar that another mile and we see no more 
water on the prairie.” 

“Aren’t you sorry for all those other men 
whom the storm ruined?” she asked, but she 
felt a lightness of spirit, too, when the prospect 
of a new house loomed again. 

“T’ll worry about them when I have time. I 
wasn’t worrying out of turn, for my crop needs 
rain. The stalks are turning red at the bottom. 
A few more hot days and the blossoms will 
wither and die. But, Lord! A cloudburst and 
hailstorm is worse than no rain at all.” 

They went on in silence, mile after mile. The 
wagon rumbling over the dry ground. They 
passed the flax field, and Jim commented that 
the heat of the day had knocked it back a bushel 
to the acre. They passed the meadow, and Jim 
pointed out a grasshopper stuck on a barb of 
the fence. 

“Do you know how that grasshopper hap- 
pened to get on that barb?” 

(Turn to page 140) 
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The Priest of Brent 


FOREWORD 


Clive Stoddard is tempted to rifle his friend’s secret 
safe which he knows always contains a substantial 
amount of money. Clive has lost heavily at — 
but now has the opportunity of winning it all back and 
much more if he had some cash to invest. He is en- 

to his friend’s sister, Rita, and persuades him- 
self to believe it is for her that he would risk this un- 
conventional “borrowing” of Paul’s money. 


Believing Paul and his wife to be away, and in- 
fluenced by liquor, he gains entrance and possesses him- 
self of the amount of money necessary for the promis- 
ing investment. 


About to leave the house again, Clive comes face to 
face with Yolanda, his friend’s wife, who has witnessed 
the theft. 


A struggle follows in which, to save himself, Clive 
murders Yolanda. 

Paul is accused of his wife’s murder, narrowly 
escapes being lynched, and is finally found guilty and 
sentenced to twenty years imprisonment. 

When asked if he has anything to say, Paul swears 
that if he outlives his sentence he will hunt down 
the real murderer. 

This announcement strikes terror to the heart of 
Clive Stoddard, but he is consoled by the twenty years 
—of security. 


CONCLUSION 


LIVE tried to bury himself in the hated 

wealth which emanated constantly and 
copiously from the investment of the “bor- 
rowed” money. ° But it was gall and wormwood 
to him. 


Then one day he read in the paper the death 
account of Rita Stevens. He knew then that 
his crime had struck the death knell thrice. 
Although the paper stated that she had died 
from a general decline in health—emaciation—, 
he knew that a broken heart had killed her. 
His head bowed lower in shame and despair, 
and his soul plumbed the nether depths of hell. 


Clive went to Rita’s funeral. He could no 
more stay away than he could have flown to the 
Polar Star. He watched them take her still 
white form down the carpeted aisle to the chan- 
cel steps, to the foot of the altar—the altar 
where he and she were to have knelt and re- 
ceived the sweet sacrament of marriage. He 
wanted to shut his eyes, to shut out the mad- 
dening memories, but he could not. He sat, 
white-faced and staring until the last De Pro- 
fundis had been sung and she was carried away 
to rest beneath the pines. 


Jac Kerstiens 


The twenty-year period of security in which 
Clive had exulted was shortened to seven. The 
newly inaugurated governor issued an uncon- 
ditional pardon to Paul Stevens. And from 
that day Clive lived in a world of fear and 
dread and expectation. Every moment he lived 
in mortal terror of the next. Every sudden 
noise he momentarily interpreted as Paul’s 
approaching vengeance. He would go stark 
mad, he reasoned, if that kept up. 

So he took himself in hand. He was safe— 
his secret was as safe from Paul, he reasoned, 
as safe as if Paul were still inside the bleak 
grey walls. But there was little happiness in 
this sound reasoning, and no comfort. The 
weight of his crime grew greater with the en- 
suing years. 

And then one day a light shone through the 
blackness. Sometimes a little incident can 
mean so much. 

One morning a little card was brought to 
him with his mail, announcing that there was 
to be a mission given at St. Anthony’s church 
in the little town of Brent, some twenty miles 
distant the coming week. It was to be con- 
ducted by the Fathers of a certain religious 
order. The schedule of the various meditations 
and ceremonies was given. It was just the 
ordinary mission-card sometimes distributed 
preceding a mission, but for some reason it 
seemed to carry a promise of peace to Clive. 

“A mission,” he mused, “is to cleanse sin- 
fouled lives and start them out with clean 
slates.” He remembered a mission he had at- 
tended as a youth, and how free and joyous he 
had felt when, at its ,close, he had made a 
thorough general confession. 

Confession. That was what his whole being 
cried out in need of, confession to a priest of 
God. 

The more he thought of it the more lively 
became his desire to return to the bosom of the 
Church from which he had been estranged since 
that fatal night. 

But as his thoughts dwelt on the details of 
confession a strangling fear gripped him. The 
church would, of course, demand that he con- 
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fess his crime to the proper authorities and 
exculpate Paul’s name, and that he would never 
do! 


So he tried vainly to dismiss the thought— 
the need of confession. He would lead a good 
life do good to his fellowman, do penance— 
God, but hadn’t he done penance? The AIl- 
mighty would surely show him some degree of 
mercy. But the fundamentals of his early be- 
lief wrecked all these hopes. After all, he must 
go to confession. Perhaps that dreaded restitu- 
tion would not be required. If it were, he could 
and would leave the confessional without the 
solace of absolution. He would go on down to 
hell biding his secret from Paul. 


It was many years after 
Clive made up his mind to go 
to confession until he really 
went. Not until he felt the 
first infirmities of old age 
creep upon him. 

Many times he started, but 
got no further than the door 
of the church. Not that he 
doubted the secrecy of the 
confessional, but there lurked 
a fear that the very walls 
might have ears. The very 
fact of his going to confession 
after so many years might be- 
tray him. 

Then one day he ran across 
the little mission card where 
he had laid it away. His de- 
cision was _ instantaneous. 

There is where he would go to 

confession—in the little town 

of Brent. He was not known there, and he 
wondered why he had not thought of that be- 
fore. 

Clive went to confession that same after- 
noon. He dismissed his chauffeur and took the 
wheel himself, arriving in Brent just as dusk 
was settling over the earth. 

St. Anthony’s Church was not hard to find. 
Clive had sighted the lofty gilded cross while 
yet many miles away. He parked his car at the 
curb and entered. 


All was dark and still. 


The red glow of the 
sanctuary lamp lent an ethereal atmosphere to 
the interior, reminding him almost forcibly of 
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the divine Presence there. He tip-toed down 
the aisle a few paces and genuflected deeply, lin- 
geringly. Was he really about to lay down the 
burden of his crime? Could it actually be true? 
“Oh, it is true! It is true!” Clive suddenly 
and whole-heartedly decided, “even though my 
confessor demands a public confession.” 


He knelt down and carefully went over the 
preparations he had been trying to make since 
the little card had galvanized him into action, 

This finished, and with a fervent invocation 
he pressed the button beside the confessional 
and entered. 

Presently he heard a door open and close 
softly, and then the muffled sound of feet tray- 

ersing the aisle toward the 
confessional. Cold shivers ran 
up and down his spine, his 
hair pricked his scalp, and he 
shook in every limb, but he 
clung to his purpose and re- 
mained. 

Clive unburdened his soul 
to Christ’s anointed. He told 
his story from the tiny seed 
of temptation that had grown 
to such gigantic proportions, 
its fruit of crime and sin and 
despair, on down the many 
miserable years to the pres- 
ent. And as he did so a vague, 
recollection of his boast that 
fatal night, “Some day I will 
tell Paul of this—this es- 
capade,” loomed darkly in the 
background of his thoughts. 
Had he but raised his eyes he 

would have seen how true this boast had come. 


But Clive, in his utter sorrow and humility, 
kept his eyes lowered, let them rest on the 
priest’s hands. They were singular hands; 
white and strong and capable. Eloquent hands. 
Eloquent in their expression of feeling. Clive 
watched them clench and unclench spasmodical- 
ly all through the confession. 


A long, tense silence followed the conclusion 
of Clive’s confession. The penitent waited, 
with bowed head and pounding heart, for his 
confessor to speak. To comment, to question, 
or to admonish. Finally, in a voice that was 
vibrant with emotion the priest asked: 
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“Are you sorry?” 

“Oh, Father, with all my heart!” 

In heavy whispers, then, the priest assigned 
a penance, gave absolution, and, with the 
words, “God bless you,” he closed the grate. 

In a transport of humble bliss Clive went 
down the aisle to the very altar steps and there 
poured forth fervent acts of contrition, of faith 
and hope and charity, while his uncontrollable 
sobs broke the hallowed stillness. 

Suddenly, as he knelt there, Clive remem- 
bered that his confessor had not demanded any 
restitution further than the comparatively 
light sentence of prayers. After all Paul need 
never know. He never would know. Never! 

“Never?” an inner voice seemed to ask, 
“Never means forever, and there will come the 
General Judgement.” 

Suddenly, and with a thousand times greater 
intensity than he had ever desired to keep his 
secret from Paul, he wished him to know it. He 
wanted him to know it this side the great eter- 
nal gates. 

So great and poignant was this longing, so 
deep the passion of his sorrow for his sins and 
his joy and gratitude in having been absolved, 
that Clive’s old and weary heart gave way un- 
der the strain. Darkness enveloped him, and 
he sank to a heap on the altar steps. God had 
granted his prayer that Paul might know and 
forgive, but in His wisdom and justice had 
withheld the knowledge of it from the prodigal 
son who had returned. 

In this life Clive did not know that it had 
been the prayers of the man he had wronged, 
the prayers of an alter Christus, whose heart 
had been purged of the desire for vengeance, 
that had moved the merciful Savior to grant 
such an abundance of saving grace. He did not 
know that it was that same alter Christus who 
heard his last confession and a few moments 
later administered the sacrament of Extreme 
Unction. Much less could he have known that 
Paul, then newly ordained, had sent the little 
mission card to him, an incident seemingly so 
trivial, but from which had grown such a 
tremendous and holy event. 

THE END 


The Eucharist is the abridgement of all the 
gifts of God, for It contains Jesus Christ, the 
source of every grace and every gift. 
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This Day and Age 


Hilary DeJean, O. S. B. 


SENTIMENT 


Sentiment is a beautiful thing in life. Cold 
reasoning is good, but cold reasoning alone does 
not make for human happiness. For most of 
us, fortunately, the heart has a way of master- 
ing the head. God did not make us machines. 
He made us creatures of flesh and blood. So 
love must be in every life; where it is absent, 
driven out by bitterness, defeat, or, worse, by 
motives of efficiency, business, and ruthless am- 
bition, then there is a farewell to sweet joy. 
Love, pity, fond attachments, nostalgic memo- 
ries, laughter and tears—sad the life that is 
without them. 


GONE MAUDLIN 


Yet they are real and beautiful and pro- 
ductive of happiness only when directed to- 
wards something worthy of them—the good, 
the true, the beautiful; and only when indulged 
in with some restraint. Gone maudlin, they 
border on the insane, are nowhere beautiful, 
are unworthy of the dignity of man. We hear 
much boasting about our civilization; may be 
inclined to boast a bit ourselves until we look 
about us and see to what extremes sentiment 
has been carried. 


Poor LITTLE FLOWER 


Take the case of St. Therese of Lisieux, the 
Little Flower of Jesus. Those who know her 
as she should be known and venerated, recog- 
nize the purpose of God in giving this modern 
Saint to modern times. For to St. Therese it 
is given to show to men of this age of soft liv- 
ing that we must still follow Jesus to heaven on 
the Way of the Cross and on no other. True, 
she calls her way the “little way,” for men are 
no longer capable of the heroic rigors of our 
fathers. Yet study her “little way,” and you 
will find that it requires all the heroic fortitude, 
strength, and determination of which, with the 
grace of God, you are capable. 

Beautiful and sweet indeed she was in life. 
But she was not soft nor pampered nor alluring 
as the world would picture her. Her beauty 
was from within; her sweetness flowed from 

(Turn to page 155) 
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A Sacred Trust 


“How beautiful is youth! How bright it gleams, 
With its illusions, aspirations, dreams! 

Book of beginnings, story without end, 

Each maid a heroine and each man a friend! 

All possibilities are in its hands. 

No danger daunts it and no foe withstands; 

In its sublime audacity of faith, 

‘Be thou removed,’ it to the mountain saith, 

And with ambitious feet, secure and proud, 
Ascends the ladder, leaning on a cloud.” 


N these inspiring words the poet would sing 

to us of the nobility of youth. Current pes- 
simistic criticism may endeavor to besmirch the 
fair name of the young instead of those who are 
leading God’s little ones astray. We must not 
allow this to blind us to the thrilling reality 
that our 24,000,000 school children are a pre- 
cious treasure and the hope of the future. In 
a few days they will be at their books again, 
seeking an answer to the why of life. They 
look to us for the truth. Dare we betray this 
sacred trust? 


“What is truth?” Christ did not answer 
the pagan; it was not necessary, for He had 
already spoken. “My word is truth.” “I am 
the way, the truth, and the life.” Obviously 
our first concern is not with truth in its various 
scientific aspects; rather it is with elemental 
truth. What is man; whence came he; whith- 
er is he going? With the dawn of reason, the 
child, being born an incipient philosopher, de- 
mands a response to this threefold query that 
has echoed over the world since the day the 
gates of paradise were closed to man. Without 
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belief which presents the correct and only 
solution to the all-important questions of life, 
any system of education that would lay claim 
to a logical position, must be guided by this be. 
lief. The child is destined for eternity. Is 
there any contradiction, then, in the Catholic 
educational program which stresses the things 
pertaining to God and eternity? Life is but as 
a moment compared to eternity. Do you not see 
the injustice done to the child by modern mate- 
rialistic teachers in secular schools, who would 
prepare the child for this short span of life, 
with never a thought of what lies beyond the 
grave? 


Catholic education is not a singular phenome- 
non, a mere accident; rather it is something 
intrinsic in Catholic thought and life. Religion 
is not a Sunday affair, neither is it an isolated 
branch in the curriculum, but the very core of 
the program. Its goal is the production of the 
character and intelligence necessary to enable 
the child to model its life on the pattern of our 
Savior, and thus live successfully and save its 
soul. Through this education the God-Man be- 
comes as real to the innocent heart as_ the 
blood pulsing through it. The little one is guid- 
ed along the safe path through the chaos of life. 
The effect of that intangible thing called the 
spiritual atmosphere of the Catholic school 
room is not without its beneficial results. While 
secular subjects are by no means neglected— 
the brilliant showing Catholic children make in 
contests proves this—the study of divine truths, 





an adequate an- 
swer, the true hap- 
piness cannot ex- 
ist. Christ and His 
Church alone have 
provided the 
soothing balm 
capable of healing 
the wound inflict- 
ed by this age-old 
affliction of  ig- 
norance. 


the crucifix, the 
prayers said in 
common, the 
teaching sister— 
all these have 
their beautiful re- 
sults in the soul 
of the young. 
From an eco 
nomic point of 
view, Catholic edu- 
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Clear Thinking on Sterilization 
(Continued from page 132) 


by medical action despite their unwillingness, 
and this they do not propose as an infliction of 
grave punishment under the authority of the 
State for a crime committed, nor to prevent 
future crimes by guilty persons, but against 
every right and good they wish the civil 
authority to arrogate to itself a power over a 
faculty which they never had and can never 
legitimately possess. 

“Those who act in this way are at fault in 
losing sight of the fact that the family is more 
sacred than the State and that men are begot- 
ten not for the earth and for time, but for 
heaven and eternity. Although often these in- 
dividuals are to be dissuaded from entering in- 
to matrimony, certainly it is wrong to brand 
men with the stigma of crime because they con- 
tract marriage, on the ground that, despite the 
fact that they are in every respect capable of 
matrimony, they will give birth only to de- 
fective children, even though they use all care 
and diligence. 

“Public magistrates have no direct power 
over the bodies of their subjects; therefore, 
where no crime has taken place and there is no 
cause present for grave punishment, they can 
never directly harm or tamper with the integ- 
rity of the body, either for the reasons of 
eugenics or for any other reason. ... Christian 
doctrine establishes, and the light of human 
reason makes it most clear, that private in- 
dividuals have no other power over the mem- 
bers of their bodies than that which pertains 
to their natural ends; and they are not free 
to destroy or mutilate their members, or in 
any other way render themselves unfit for their 
natural functions, except when no other provi- 
sion can be made for the good of the whole 
body.” 

How inane, therefore, from the Christian 
standpoint are some of the arguments brought 
forth in favor of sterilization. One is the money 
argument. They say too much money is “ex- 
pended on these worthless breeds.” Money has 
no value in itself. Hence money cannot be used 
as a criterion of value, especially not if it is a 
question of spiritual values. Perhaps some day 
the person who made the above statement will 
also become a member of a ‘worthless breed.’ 
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Illness may thrust him upon the care of others. 
Much money may be needed to keep him alive. 
According to his way of reasoning society 
should get rid of him. 

Again it is said that the operation is so sim- 
ple and easy. To this we may say that lying 
and blaspheming are also easy, but not, for 
that matter, licit. 

Sterilization is also against the morality of 
the non-Christian; that is, it does not serve the 
purpose which it is intended to serve. Here 
medical men are most competent to give us in- 
formation. Numerous medical men of high 
standing have seriously questioned both the 
necessity and effectiveness of sterilization as a 
means intended to improve the race and pro- 
mote public welfare. Dr. J. H. Landman, who 
is an authority on the subject, says: “Human 
sterilization is not by any means the solution 
of the problem of the feeble-minded and the 
mentally diseased. Instead, it creates new 
problems.” Monsignor Newsome, administrator 
of a mental hospital, declared that 95 per cent 
of the mental defectives of today are the chil- 
dren of apparently normal persons. Only five 
per cent of the mental defectives have parents 
who are mentally defective. The Monsignor 
added: “Some of the greatest experts on 
mental deficiency say that sterilization is not 
one halfpenny worth of good and that the 
problem must be dealt with in another way.” 
Dr. Alexander Fraser, professor of pathological 
histology at New York university and Bellevue 
Hospital Medical college, says: “We may say 
that the ideal of eugenics is a worthy one, but 
that the measures so far proposed for its ac- 
complishment are impracticable, even when 
they are not immoral. Even if we could by 
means of some happy discovery detect all the 
hidden defective genes in the race, and by some 
other happy method get rid of them all, we 
have abundant evidence that they are being 
manufactured in normal individuals perhaps as 
fast as we could possibly get rid of them.” 
Similarly Dr. James J. McCann maintains that 
increasing deficiency cannot be remedied by 
sterilization. It is of interest to note even the 
observation made by Mr. George Bernard Shaw, 
British dramatist. He says: “Nobody is 
capable of the decisions and judgment involved 
in the practice. The worst people, physically 

(Turn to page 154) 
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*No.”’ 

“A butcher-bird caught it and put it there. 
He can come along and eat it some rainy day, 
provided no other bird gets there ahead of him. 
Anyway, it’s a thirfty practice, and the little 
bird is a blessing to any country for the insects 
they kill.” 

But Ruth was not interested in the butcher- 
bird. She was looking ahead toward the little 
shack on the wind-swept plains where she was 
destined to live and die. She wondered if they 
ever thought of her back East, if they ever 
talked about her at parties and dances. 

Finally the wagon rumbled up before the 
house. Jim didn’t even help her out. He had 
leaped down and was unhitching the horses. 


She climbed over the wheel and went in. She 
started the fire and set the teakettle over and 
washed some potatoes. Through the window 
she got a glimpse of Jim now and then as he 
ran from barn to chicken-coop and pig-pen do- 
ing his chores. Jim was a horse for work; 
everyone in the West knew it. If only he had 
an education! 

Days dragged on, as before, with unvarying 
monotony—sunny days, cloudless, hot days. 
Days when Ruth’s soul cried out in bitterness 
at the roughness of the path. Days when Jim 
forgot to smile, and nights when he sat late on 
the stone slab before the door watching the 
sky. 

Jim fixed up his mower and went into the 
flaxfield before the hot winds could suck out 
all the substance and it would be even worth- 
less for hay. Ruth could hear the machine 
pounding every time he came to the corner of 
the field, and she would go to the window to 
watch the stalks fall back across the bar. Long 
ago her hope for a new house had vanished; 
still she had begged Jim to leave the flax stand 
a few days more. Other farmers were waiting 
and hoping for rain, but Jim was stubbornly 
determined to put the crop up for hay. 

She coaxed that Jim should take her to town 
to hear a lecture, and he finally yielded. The 
gist of the lecturer’s advice to farmers was 
that wool was going up and that they should 
buy sheep. The next day Jim drove his sheep 
to town and sold them. 
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Ruth wept in disgust and anger most of the 
day when Jim had acted contrary to the lec- 
turer’s advice, and by evening she had made up 
her mind. 

“Jim, I’m going home,” she announced heat- 
edly, across the supper table. 

He looked up startled, “Going home? Lone- 
some, girl?” 

“I’m through—taking your abuse.” She kept 
looking at her plate. 

“So I’ve been abusing you! Well, well!” 

“You’re mean and stubborn and contrary.” 

A tear dropped on the plate. 

“You’re getting tired of me. Isn’t that it? 
When one finds fault with their partner it’s a 
sign they’re tiring of him.” 

“Is that so? Why did you sell the sheep? 
You did it out of stubbornness—just because 
that lecturer said they would go up, and I told 
you how valuable that information should be to 
you, you had to sell them. Wasn’t that acting 
contrary ?” 

“Do you think I’d cut off my nose to spite my 
face? The lecture was worth hearing for me. 
If a lot of farmers start raising sheep and sell- 


ing wool it will go down, not up, I figure. The 
time to buy a thing is when it’s down, and I 
figure the time to sell a thing is when it’s up.” 

“I suppose you know more about what the 
market is doing than the people who study it 
as a business.” 


“Them stiff collared guys are most always 
wrong.” 

“Oh, you’re always telling me that educated 
people don’t know anything just to cover up 
your own ignorance.”—The words slipped out 
when her whole being rose in resentment 
against all the black, empty years that lay 
ahead. 

Jim left the table without finishing his meal 
for the first time in his married life. He 
slammed the door when he went out. 

For three days after that he did not talk to 
her at all. Then he broke his last mower sickle 
and had to go to town for a new one. He asked 
her to go along in, but she was still smiting 
from his long silence. He promised to be home 
early, and left. 


Ruth looked at her hands, no longer smooth 


with long pink fingernails that were white at 
the tips. They were red and rough and cal- 
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loused, and the fingernails were worn and 
broken. 

It was Jim’s fault. Rebellion against him 
was prompted and encouraged at every turn by 
the ugliness of everything which surrounded 
her. And she was becoming a part of Jim’s 
rugged, unpolished country. She felt it. Even 
her voice and her manner was becoming rough. 
Only empty, black years ahead, and fields of 
blighted grain, and at last a grave in the grassy 
plot near the mission. 

She went into the bedroom and threw her 
tired body on the bed. She would go back. She 
would leave Jim to his hopeless toil—his hope- 
less battle against the unconquerable elements. 
At last sleep closed her eyes and drowned her 
confused thoughts. 


It was late when she awoke. She hurried out 
to the kitchen. Jim had not returned. The 
pigs were squealing for their swill and the 
chickens were still out, waiting for their feed. 
She did Jim’s chores. It was twilight when 
she was through milking, and her arms ached. 

When she was through doing chores, she lit 
the lamp and sat by the window mending Jim’s 
socks. She kept looking up the road until the 
curtain of night hid it. Of course, it was 
Saturday night and business places in Alton 
would be open till very late. Still, Jim had said 
he’d be home early. 

An hour passed, and another hour. She 
pressed her ear against the screen and listened 
for the rumble of the wagon, but only the boom- 
boom-boo of a prairie chicken and the plaintive 
wail of a coyote reached her ears. 


If he had been a drunkard or a gambler she 
wouldn’t worry so much. Perhaps his team 
had run away. It was something serious or he 
would be home, and there was nothing she could 
do. The clock struck twelve and then one, and 
still she sat by the window. 

Suddenly she heard Jim whistling and the 
grayness left her face. She strained her ear 
against the screen again and heard the faint 
rumble of the wagon and the occasional ring 
of a horse’s hoof against a stone. 

But the knowledge that Jim was safely on 
his way to her was not relief. She got up 
trembling from head to foot, put out the light, 
and went to bed. That he had left her to worry 
and to the loneliness of the night was unpardon- 
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able. She would not let him think that she had 
sat up worrying about him. 

She heard the wagon rumble into the yard; 
heard Jim talking to the horses as he led them 
into the barn, and she could not help but sense 
a new, exuberant note in his voice. She heard 
him come in. 

“Ruth,” he said, and shook her: 
good news.” 

No answer. 

“Ruth, you ain’t sleeping. I saw the light 
in the window, and it made me feel pretty good 
to know that you care a little. I sold some of 
my flax hay, and I bought a bunch of cattle. 
They’re way down. Farmers have to sell them 
because of the drought. They’ll go up again. 
I have plenty hay. We’ll have the new house 
after all.” 

No comment. 

“I’m sorry I didn’t get back earlier. Was 
pretty busy today, and I thought you wouldn’t 
worry.” 

“I didn’t. And I don’t want a new house. 
I’m going home.” 

“Well, I saved a hundred dollars so you 
could. It will do you good to get away for 
awhile, but you’ll come back.” 

“TI won't!” 

He sat on the edge of the bed in his night- 
shirt as though sleep were foreign to him. “If 
you were telling me that sober, I’d believe you, 
but you’re sore. I thought for awhile you’d 
never understand this country, and when a per- 
son doesn’t understand a thing and take an in- 
terest in it, and when it’s part of their life, they 
come to hate it.” He talked on until Ruth fell 
asleep, but into her subconscious mind his 
words had drifted, and the new sureness in his 
voice was as if he cried out again, “We made it, 
old girl,” as he had done that afternoon during 
their wild ride into the storm. 


Ruth awoke into a new world—Jim’s world. 
She watched the shadows of leaves dancing on 
the wall. She heard birds singing in the tree 
near the window. She counted the callouses on 
her hands one by one, and she was proud of 
them—prouder of them than she had ever been 
of the pink fingernails. Every callous repre- 
sented a little sacrifice for Jim—her loyal Jim. 
Even as Jim had called to her, this homely 
country was calling, and she answered with 
courage, sacrifice, and love. 


“I’ve got 
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Pusillanimous Pilate 


UR generation may be characterized as 

“movie mad.” The invention of the 
“talkies” was acclaimed as one of man’s greatest 
achievements. And yet, no matter how realistic 
our modern pictures may be, they are not real. 
They are make-believe. The scenes are not 
“shot” in real life but on the staged setting of 
Hollywood. 

There are, however, real movies, where the 
scenes are true to life, where the words and 
actions recorded were taken in their natural 
setting nineteen hundred years ago. The Evan- 
gelists are the movie men who have preserved 
these scenes for us. With simple grandeur 
they bring before our ever admiring gaze the 
greatest picture of all times—the mortal life 
of Christ. Every scene is filled with soul-stir- 
ring action, and each is true to nature, eminent- 
ly real. In the characters that move about and 
come in contact with the Hero of this sublime 
drama—Jesus Christ—we can see the doubles 
of ourselves. The admission fee is merely to 
keep both eyes open to see the truths presented 
and the lessons taught by them, and the firm 
resolve to live according to them. 

Our picture today bears the alliterative title 
“Pusillanimous Pilate.” The scene is laid in 
Station One. How often, when making the Way 
of the Cross (and every good Catholic goes this 
sorrowful way at least once a week) did you 
not wish to choke Pilate to hinder him from 
pronouncing his unjust sentence? Go slow, or 
you may commit suicide, for in Pilate you may 
see a picture of yourself. 

You have just confessed your sins with a con- 
trite heart. You have made a firm purpose of 
amendment to avoid this or that occasion of sin 
and have recorded your good resolution of the 
pages of your memory with your grace-steeled 
will. With head held high and chest expanded 
by peace and happiness you are running uphill 
like a cross-country sprinter. But you are not 
running alone. Close at your heels, like your 
shadow, runs the Devil. Now he passes you, 
places a hurdle across your path, and then 
takes a grandstand seat on the side lines to see 
what you will do with the obstruction. He has 
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done this ever so often before and succeeded 
admirably in retarding your progress, if not 
stopping it altogether. Already he is on the 
point of marking a “ditto” alongside your 
former record. Will you fool him this time? 

The obstruction across your path is labelled 
“human respect” or fear of men. Pusillanimous 
Pilate is a type of human respect, the deadliest 
foe to that perfection demanded of you in your 
state of life. Pilate acted against his better 
knowledge. He knew that Christ was innocent, 
for he said: “I find no cause (of death) in 
Him.” (St. John 19:38) Yet he released 
Barabbas. After he had crowned Jesus with 
thorns, he said to the Jews: “Behold I bring 
Him forth unto you that you may know that I 
find no cause in Him.” (St. John 19:4) And 
St. John tells us: “From henceforth Pilate 
sought to release Him.” (9:12) His fear of 
men, however, made him act contrary to his 
better knowledge. He feared to incur the dis- 
favor of his political boss and to lose his job. 
He trembled when the rabble dinned into his 
ears: “If thou release this Man, thou art not 
Caesar’s friend.” (St. John 9:12) The shrewd 
Jews knew a bit of psychology and their man. 
Their trick clicked. “When Pilate had heard 
these words he brought Jesus forth, and sat 
down in the judgment seat... and he delivered 
Him to them to be crucified.” And this despite 
the fact that his wife, his better half, like the 
warning voice of conscience, admonished him: 
“Have nothing to do with this just Man, for I 
have suffered many things this day in a dream 
because of Him.” (St. Matth. 27:19) Then it 
was Pilate’s turn to have bad dreams and to be 
haunted by the calm countenance and penetrat- 
ing gaze of his innocent Victim. 

How often in the past have you not acted in 
asimilar way? You know your duties full well. 
The time comes for the fulfilling of a certain 
duty, for example, that of checking unclean or 
uncharitable conversation, and you fail to do it. 
You know that if you do not do your duty your 
conscience will not let you rest and you shall 
have no peace of soul, and yet—you omit per- 
forming the virtuous act, perhaps, even do just 
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the opposite and sin. If I do this, you say to 
yourself, what will my companions think of 
me? What will they say about me if I do not 
go them one better in telling one a little more 
raw and giving my neighbor a dirtier dig? Will 
they not call me a goody-goody, a narrowmind- 
ed, scrupulous, sanctimonious hypocrite? Why 
not ask yourself, what will God think of me? 
If the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom, then this fear of men is the beginning of 
the greatest folly with the most lamentable 
consequences. 

Human respect is 
the enemy of every 
virtue. In the first 
place, it causes the 
omission of much 
good. Instead of lis- 
tening to the warning 
of his Master, Peter 
thrice denied Him, 
once with an oath, and 
all because of the 
taunting words of a 
saucy maid. Again, it 
causes the commission 
of much evil. Because 
of it Pilate crucified 
Christ. Human re- 
spect is not so much a 
particular fault, as a 
whole world of faults. 
It is the death of all 
religion. And we shall 
never have an ade- 
quate horror of it un- 
til we admit that these 
hard words are no exaggeration. To use the 
language of Fr. Faber: “Human respect un- 
supernaturalizes actions which are good in sub- 
stance. It kills the nerve of the intention; but 
it gives us no such smart warning as the nerve 
of a tooth does in dying. It is like a worm ina 
nut; it eats away the kernel of our motive, 
and lets the fruit hang as fairly as ever from 
the tree. Thus it is one of the completest in- 
struments which corrupt nature puts into the 
devil’s hands and at his disposal for the de- 
struction of souls. The devil is never more a 
prince than when he stoops to be the mission- 
ary of human respect.” 
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From all this you will see that human respect 
must be most hateful to God. It dethrones 
Him, and enthrones weak, frail, sinful man. 
Again, it is most shameful to yourself. In the 
eyes of men it stamps you as a weak coward, a 
base slave, a disgraceful betrayer of God, a 
man without backbone, yes, a jelly fish. The 
saints of God are made of sterner stuff. 

But greater shame and confusion will await 
you at the last judgment where your baseness 
will be laid bare before the eyes of all men. 

There Christ will 
judge you Who said: 
“He that shall deny 
me before men, I will 
also deny him before 
my Father Who is in 
heaven.” (St. Matth. 
10:33) And again: 
“He that shall be 
ashamed of me and 
of my words, of him 
the Son of Man shall 
be ashamed when He 
shall come in His 
majesty and that of 
His Father and of the 
holy Angels.” (St. 
Luke 9:26) In view 
of all this we may well 
agree with St. Augus- 
tine when he says: 
“Let men think of us 
as they please as long 
as our conscience does 
not accuse us before 
God.” 

Are you Pilate’s double? Will you fool the 
devil this time? 


After Holy Communion beware of much talk; 
remain in secret and enjoy thy God, for thou 
hast Him Whom all the world cannot take from 
thee. —Imitation. 


Oh, how many of us might simplify our spir- 
itual lives and so make great progress, if we 
would only look to the Blessed Sacrament, to 
our feelings and conduct towards It, and Its 
impression upon us, as the index of our spirit- 


ual condition. —Faber. 
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=i 0 the average American, 

yi, the secular or state uni- 

versity is a place where 

football players come 

from and where much 

# whoopee is often made; 

otherwise what goes on 

inside the walls is of no interest or 

concern. Now and then one hears or 

reads of shocking things taught 

there, yet few believe such things pos- 

sible. You do not believe, perhaps, 

that the professors teach those young 

men and women that they have no 

soul, that there is no God, that what 

the folks at home call sins are not 

sins at all, but the very things that 
should be done to bring happiness. 


If you don’t believe such things, I 
would advise you to get a book, just 
recently published, entitled “Crucify- 
ing Christ in Our Colleges,” written 
by one who has gone through such a 
school. This book relates actual sto- 
ries of real young men and women 
whose lives have been ruined by such 
teaching. And when we stop to think 
that thousands of young people are 
each year drinking in these teachings, 
then we can tell ourselves that the 
Antichrist is today at work in our 
very midst. 

Then consider that, no matter how 
good and religious you may be, you 
are personally affected by such teach- 
ing. First of all, it is your money 
which is used to do this fearful work; 
each taxpayer is contributing to stock 
college libraries with godless, im- 
moral books, and to hire professors 
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to lead these students astray. Then 
keep in mind that these young people 
come forth to be our leaders in busi- 
ness, in government, in education, 
and in setting the standard of mod- 
ern living. 

In the following lines I will give a 
brief account of some of these teach- 
ings. Read; then stop and think 
how you would shape your life if you 
believed such things to be true. 

The first business of these profes- 
sors is to exert the full weight of 
their authority in convincing their 
pupils that there is no God, no 
Creator; that we have come into ex- 
istence by a chance evolutionary pro- 
cess. It is true that these men do not 
succeed in one day in convincing all 
their charges of this fearful teaching. 
But consider that each day, by the 
most skilful arguments and with the 
full power of their learned authority, 
they are constantly urging their 
point. What young man or young 
woman just out of high school can 
long resist believing? 

There is no God! What follows? 
Naturally it follows that there are no 
commandments of God. These so- 
called commands, then, have been 
made long ago by men full of super- 
stitious fear or who wished protec- 
tion from other men. Then, since we 
are nothing more than intelligent 
animals, we have no soul, there is no 
eternal reward or punishment—the 
present is all that matters. 

More than this. We are mere 
chemical machines and really cannot 
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help doing what we do. Free will is 
a myth. Hence if one commits a mur- 
der, one is not to be punished. Fan- 
tastic? Yet today criminal lawyers 
are defending murderers with just 
this argument. Thus did the famous 
atheist lawyer, Clarence Darrow, 
plead a few years ago in the Loeb, 
Leopold case. 

Sin? Our young people must get 
that notion out of their heads. Ac- 
cording to these professors, the idea 
of sin causes unhappiness because it 
hampers freedom and prevents one 
from living a full, happy life. We 
must get away from these notions of 
a religion which held men in terror 
in preceding ages of darkness and ig- 
norance. The age of enlightenment 
and freedom is come; we must live 
our lives without fear of Church, 
eternity, or God. . 

This is the age of the superman, 
the man who gets what he wants in 
the most convenient way, who climbs 
above other men ruthlessly, not car- 
ing for the feelings or rights of oth- 
ers. Mercy, pity, charity are weak- 
nesses. Why bother about the laws 
of justice established by a God who 
does not exist? 

Chastity and purity are wrong. 
These virtues have ruined more lives 
than one can imagine. For self-con- 
trol regarding sex causes nervous dis- 
orders that reduce one to human 
wreckage. No, the new teaching is to 
give free play to every desire of the 
flesh. Why repress the flesh? There 
is no sin. Drink deep of the pleasures 
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of the body and find true happiness! 


And don’t bother about marriage, 
which is now sneered at as a selfish 
act of the man to reduce his mate to 
legal prostitution. Marriage narrows 
one’s pleasures, kills freedom. Rather 
should one mate according to one’s 
immediate desire. Away with old 
superstitions! 

Dear reader, I have given some of 
the teachings in our secular colleges 
very briefly and in plain words. I 
could use scientific names and high- 
sounding terms used in the class 
room. But what has been said 
amounts to the same thing, because 
the results in life are the same. 


Do you think I am exaggerating or 
painting the situation in too vivid 
colors? If so, investigate for your- 
self. Go to the reference libraries of 
these colleges; sit in their class 
rooms. Best of all, study the lives of 
these young men and women and get 
their philosophy of life. 

But God is still in heaven dealing 
out retribution to those who defy His 
laws. And the wages of sin is ever 
the same. Hence we need not be sur- 
prised at the misery among our so- 
cially prominent, the disgrace, the 
suicides. Thus has error, born in the 
sixteenth century, brought forth its 
fruit today. Alone the Church of 
Christ stands, teaching its age-old 
truths, leading its members to hap- 
piness in time and eternity, waging 
constant warfare against Antichrist, 
ancient and modern. 
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KYeery Korner 


Questions must be placed on a separate sheet of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. 


All questions must be written plainly and on one side 
of the paper. 


No name need be signed to the question. 


Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should be 
taken to pastor or confessor. 


No questions will be answered by mail; 
swers cannot be given in this column. 


All questions will be answered in the order received. 
Send questions to THE GrarL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


special an- 





Just what must a Catholic believe in regard to 
Purgatory? 

Under pain of heresy the following three points with 
regard to Purgatory must be believed by Catholics: 
1) that there is a Purgatory; 2) that souls suffer 
there after death for their sins, and, 3) that we can 
help to relieve them. In addition to these three points 
Catholics also believe 1) that the holy souls are saved 
and are in a state of ene and friendship with God; 
2) that they are confirmed in grace and can never 
lose it; 3) that the one certain punishment they suffer 
is the pain of loss—not enjoying the Beatific Vision; 
4) that the suffering in Purgatory is greater than any 
pain on earth; 5) that the sufferings of Purgatory 
ent 
due, and, 6) that only those go to Purgatory who have 
not fully paid the debt of temporal punishment due to 
sin. 


are ——- to the measure of sin or punis 
, 


. What are the duties of sponsors in Baptism? 


They make the vows and promises in the name -of 
the child that is baptized and in case the parents should 
die it is the duty of the sponsors to see that the child 
is reared in the Catholic faith. Sponsors become spir- 
itually related to the child and to its parents and can- 
not contract marriage with either. 


Can it be proven from the sayings of Christ Him- 
self that not all sins are of the same malice? 


Quite readily. Several times Our Divine Saviour 
made clear distinctions between greater and smaller 
sins. He contrasts the debt of ten thousand talents 
with that of one hundred pence; in another place He 
compares some sins to camels and others to gnats. 
Perhaps the classic statement of Our Lord in this con- 
nection is the quotation from the Gospel of Saint Luke, 
twelfth chapter, verses forty seven and eight: “The 
servant who knew the will of his lord and did not 
according to his will shall be beaten with many stripes, 
but he that knew not and did things worthy of stripes, 
shall be beaten with few stripes.” 


Is a mother permitted to stay away from Mass to 
attend to her duties at home? 


If her household duties would be seriously disturbed 
by her attendance at Mass she would be excused from 
the obligation. This is a general principle and must 
be prudently applied in a particular case. The presence 
of young children does not always create that ve 
inconvenience. In well-regulated families, husband and 
wife are able to arrange the home affairs so that both 
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may go to church, although to different Masses. It is 
the duty of the husband to cooperate with his wife so 
that she may go to Mass and the sacraments, and it is 
the right of the wife to insist on this cooperation. 


If one has been given a continued penance in con- 
fession can he go to confession again before the pen- 


ance is said: 


Yes, certainly. Of course, it is understood that the 
next confession does not remove the duty of performing 
the penance imposed in the former confession. The 
proper rule is to perform the penance as soon after 
confession as possible; where the penance is a con- 
tinued one, it should be said in conformity with the 
conditions imposed by the confessor. 


Is it true that all the souls in hell suffer the same 
punishment? 


No, that statement is not true. Your question is very 
definitely answered in the decree of the Council of 
Florence, which says: “The souls of those who depart 
in mortal sin go immediately into hell to be visited, 
however, with unequal punishments.” 


Does the State have a right to compel children to 
attend the public schools? 


It most certainly has not. The State enjoys the 
right to make laws that will guarantee to every child 
the opportunity for such an education as is necessary 
for him to intelligently exercise his rights and _ duties 
as a citizen. But the State has no right to demand 
that children be educated only in Public schools. The 
child has a natural and divine right to a Christian 
apeeeen, and the State dare never interfere with that 
right. 


Is it possible for a girl to leave the convent after she 
has entered to make her novitiate? 


The purpose of the novitiate is to test the vocation 
of the candidate. When a girl enters the novitiate of a 
religious order it is by no means certain that she has a 
vocation. During the time of the novitiate she is per- 
mitted to leave at any occasion. When a candidate 
takes vows in a religious congregation she is not 
allowed to leave until she is dispensed from her vows. 
The vows of some religious congregations are taken 
for a short time and at the end of that time the novice 
is free to renew the vows or to leave the religious life. 


Why should not parents be allowed to choose the 
school which their children may attend? 


Parenis are bound under grievous sin to fulfill the 
serious duties of their state in life. But there is an 
authority which is above parental authority. Under 
this authority parents are obliged to raise their children 
in the Catholic faith, They must use every means at 
hand to fulfill this obligation. Among those means 
none is superior to a Christian education. The Church, 
therefore, has the right to compel parents under the 
pain of sin to send their children to a Catholic school 
when it is possible for them to do so. 
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Broadcasts 
from Our Indian Missions 
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LITTLE FLOWER SCHOOL 


Our good Father Ambrose writes that he is to be 
relieved of the heaviest burdens of this Mission from 
now on, as Father Edward Berheide of St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey will take his place. However, he will still labor 
for the Mission, but his tasks will be easier. Father 
Ambrose came out to the Missions as a young, newly- 
ordained priest, and spent more than forty-five years 
working entirely among the Indians. Many are the 
hardships, discouragements and set-packs he has re- 
ceived in the course of his strenuous labors, but a 
missionary has no time to sit down and “cry over spilt 
milk.” With indomitable courage, he arose and began 
all over again. This year, a new discouragement stares 
the missionaries in the face; the drouth. There are 
no crops; the best that can be expected will be a little 
roughage. They are shipping half their cattle to the 
market, as they foresee that there will not be any feed 
for them during the coming winter. Let us give Father 
Edward the same support as was formerly accorded 
good Father Ambrose; the work will be new to Fa- 
ther Edward. Let us show him that we are still 
friends of the Mission. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 


A few years ago, some old buildings were wrecked 
by a hurricane. These were carefully taken apart by 
workmen and a bunch of Immaculate Conception school 
boys, and the lumber laid aside for future use. Some 
weeks before school closed, Father conceived the idea 
of building a “Gym” for the boys and girls. Floors, 
siding, almost everything 


world. Father Kapperman, a neighboring priest, 
whose parish is thirty-six miles away, came out and 
coached them in basket-ball. Two or three nights a 
week games were played with outside teams. The boys 
had more competition and lost more games than the 
girls, but all made excellent progress. A small ad- 
mittance price was charged, and enough was taken in 
to pay expenses. The close of school stopped the games, 
but everybody left determining to do great things when 
school reopened. They are now hard at it, practising 
to become champions. 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION 


Father Daniel Madlon, a Benedictine Father from 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey, has been helping Father Sylvester 
with his Mission work during the summer and autumn. 
He is industriously studying the Indian language, and 
will remain at the Mission until December, when Fa- 
ther Timothy will replace him. Father Daniel will then 
go to St. Michael, North Dakota, where the Little 
Flower School is located. Several seminarians also 
came from St. Meinrad, Indiana, to help out with the 
work of the Mission. Mr. James Cis took charge of the 
Indian boys during the summer vacation. The Rev. 
Mr. Harold Ritter and Mr. John Kraka did missionary 
work on the Yankton Reservation until the reopening 
of school called them back to their seminary studies. 
This work will not only be good experience for these 
young men, but they will accomplish a great deal of 
good among the people of the Reservations. The work- 
men painted the church at Marty during the summer, 
and also some other buildings. The children were 

agreeably surprised and also 


that had been so carefully 
put aside from the wrecked 
buildings, now came in very 
handy for the new Gym. The 
boys and girls were enthu- 
siastic; when it was finished, 
it was only a crude, barn- 
like structure, and is still un- 
painted, but they think it is 
the grandest gym in the 


OUR SIOUX INDIAN MISSIONARIES 


Rev. Ambrose piatttasien, oO. S. B., Rev. Edward Ber- 
heide, O. S. B., Rev. Damian Preske, oO. S. B., os Rev. 
Timothy Sexton, O. S. B. Mail to 1. Michael, N. D. Ex- 
«= and freight via Fort Totten, N. D. 

. Hildebrand Elliott, O. S. au “and Rev. Frank Huls- 
on * Mail to St. pane am, Belcourt, N. D. 
and ——- via Rolla, N 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. 3. Rev. Justin Snyder, O. S. B., 
and Rev. Fintan Baltz, %. s. > Mail to Immaculate Con- 
ception atatee, Stephan, S. D. i and freight via 


- —y 

Sylv oO. S. B., and Rev. Daniel 
Madea, Oo. 8S. Mail to to St. Paul’s Mission, Marty, S. D. 
Express and freight via Ravania, S. D. 


pleased to see their Mission 
buildings looking so fresh 
and clean. They take a 
great interest and pride in 
their school. 


ST. ANN’S—BELCOURT 


Father Frank Hulsman, 
an Indianapolis priest, has 
(Turn to page 156) 
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The Home Circle 


Parent--Child Relationship 


The most perfect home in which to rear a child is 
surely the one in which the parents are so perfectly 
mated that honeymoon romance lasts throughout the 
years. This perfect mating promotes the tranquil 
atmosphere which is conducive to the best development 
of the children; the boys who see their father de- 
ferring to their mother, being polite to her, and never 
using any but the gentlest tones in conversing with 
her, will naturally grow up with chivalry in their 
hearts. This gentleness and knightliness will some day 
be transferred to their own wives, and no long sermons 
or special instructions will ever be necessary to rouse 
in them respect for womanhood, for this will be a 
natural part of their growth. 


In the same way, the wife who always meets her 
husband with a smile, who is un- 
changeably affectionate, even when 
her husband is tired and disgruntled 
from reverses occurring during the 
day, who loves to do things for his 
comfort and never grudges a little 
extra work to promote his well-being, 
will create in the hearts of her girls 
an example and a precedent that will 
reach out into their own married life. 
And God knows we need such example 
in these days of broken homes, when 
women no longer know how to keep 
their husbands’ love, because they 
have forgotten that “sugar draws 
more flies than vinegar,” (in the 
words of St. Francis de Sales), and 
women often think it degrading to be 
humble and sweet and silent in the 
face of sharp words and an impend- 
ing quarrel. 

The wise woman, and the wise man too, will be 
silent when his mate so far forgets as to use harsh 
words. After the harsh words, a little love and sweet- 
ness will pile “coals of fire” on the head of the other 
party, and the result will be, two hearts united more 
closely than ever. Harmony between parents is essen- 
tial to the best development of the little souls entrusted 
to us; quarreling reaches the sensibilities of the chil- 
dren, secretly grieves them, and often hardens the fine 
sense of the propriety and fitness of things which 
should be inbred in them, with the result that they de- 
velop various unhappy faults, and often become nervous 
and irritable. 


Back to School 


It is up to the mothers of the land to see that their 
children receive a religious education. Many and often 
faulty are the ideas some mothers have of catholic 
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schools, both grammar and high. Now that the old 
idea of the inferiority of our schools has been done 
away with, there is still a tiny crochet in some minds, 
and this was voiced by one mother just the other day, 
She said: “I’m looking for a Catholic school where 
they don’t teach too much religion.” What a queer 
idea for a Catholic mother to have! As if anyone in 
this materialistic, criminal-ridden, selfish world could 
have too much religion! “You know,” she continued, 
very confidentially, “all they do is to try to get the 
boys and girls to become religious!” 


As if that were a serious fault in a world where 
atheism and criminality and licentiousness run ram- 
pant! What better home could any boy or girl have, 
than in some religious house, where he or she may live 
a pure, holy life, untainted by the world? How easy 
will not that father or mother’s head rest some day, 
when, their last hour having come, 
they will remember the boy or girl 
who consecrated their lives to God! 
The child who dedicates himself whol- 
ly to God is the parents’ greatest con- 
solation when the dread day of reck- 
oning comes. 

On the other hand, how sadly the 
world needs religion, is plainly shown 
by the host of gangsters and other 
wrong-doers, who, having no religion, 
fear no one, because they do not be- 
lieve in God. “The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom,” and not 
only is it wisdom, but a deterrent 
from crime, for a man who has been 
deeply grounded in religion from 
childhood, will think twice before he 
commits serious wrong-doing. 

Therefore, let Catholic mothers 
think seriously of their duty in send- 
ing their children only to Catholic schools, for if their 
child go wrong, theirs, and theirs alone is the respon- 
sibility! 


Moving Day 


September sounds the signal for many families who 
desire to change their place of abode. The summer 
heat is about over, and those who are dissatisfied with 
their present domicile begin to cast about for a new 
home before the winter sets in. But in order to avoid 
all confusion, a systematic mode of procedure should 
be decided upon in packing, as soon as the moving date 
has been chosen. 

First, obtain a quantity of cardboard packing boxes 
—the kind in which canned goods come to the grocer; 
he will be glad to be rid of them for the asking. Begin 
by packing the bric-a-brac, vases and least used dishes. 
Have plenty of newspapers on hand; wrap each ar- 
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ticle in newspaper and place crumpled newspapers be- 
tween them and on top of each lay. With black crayon, 
mark the box as to contents and tie with stout cord or 
rope. Everything that is not absolutely needed up to 
the last minute, should be packed at once; pictures 
should be wrapped in newspaper, and crumpled papers 
placed between them—that is, the smaller ones—then 
tie together with a piece of rope. The large pictures 
must be carried each separately of course. 

Rugs should first be cleaned, then rolled on a pole 
and tied with rope, so as to be ready to lay at once in 
the new home. Take the measure of the new windows, 
then take down curtains and alter them if necessary; 
then wash, stretch or iron them, so as to be in readi- 
ness. Shades and curtain rods, if taken along, should 
be tied together securely. Have ropes ready for the 
kitchen linoleum after everything has been removed 
from the kitchen. Pin sheets around armfuls of cloth- 
ing taken with hangers from the closets; also around 
blankets and mattresses so as to keep them clean. 
Sheets are easily washed afterwards. 

Leave the old home in perfect order; mop the 
floors and scour sink toilet and bath tub, so as to leave 
a good impression behind. 


Hints for House and Yard 


The coming of Autumn brings our minds away from 
beach and country and picnic grounds, and once again 
we have time to think of improvements on our homes. 
Of course, we want our homes to be the most lovely, 
enticing places imaginable, so those of us who like the 
odd and the distinctive are always on the lookout for 
new wrinkles and gadgets which will make of it a place 
to which our friends love to come. 

A new door-knocker is a heavy iron ring on a metal 
plate, on which hang a number of keys of all sizes. The 


‘most ordinary materials were used for one of these; 


an iron plate, about four by five inches, with a staple 
welded onto one end, was found 
on the beach, pitted and rusted. 
A large iron ring was found in 
the barn, and five or six odd keys 
gathered from storage boxes in 
cellar and attic were slipped on. 
The whole painted with brass gilt 
and fastened to the white-painted 
door made a stunning effect. 


If the concrete of the pathway 
cracks up and the contents of the 
purse do not extend to a new 
cement job, pick out the concrete, 
break into uneven pieces, and re- 
place, first cleaning out the cin- 
ders and burying the pieces in 
soft earth so that cracks two or 
three inches wide occur between 
the pieces. Grass seed may then 
be sown in the cracks, or sod put 
in. You will have a path that 
will never give trouble again, to 
say nothing of its charming pic- 
turesqueness. - 
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A lantern of green or amber glass, shaped like an 
eight-pointed star, and hung from a short iron chain, 
makes a lovely porch or entrance light. If none can 
be found in the stores, some fixture dealer might be 
induced to order one for you from the factory at no 
great cost. 

For Autumn shelter against early frosts, lattice 
houses with open lath roof are proof against the 
blighting of any pet plants that might yet be induced 
to bloom awhile before the very cold weather arrives. 
The laths form a very good shelter. 


Study of a Leaf 


Pull off a green leaf from a tree and examine it 
closely; hold it up to the sun and note its appearance; 
look at its surface through a magnifying glass. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that a green leaf is one 
of the most wonderful things in the world; it is more 
than that: It is a sermon on creation; a book on 
faith; a treatise on the existence of God, and the in- 
tricate and complex workings of His Master-Mind. 
Very, very learned scientists may claim and disclaim 
many things, but who, of all the wise and learned peo- 
ple on earth, could create one leaf or blade of grass? 

The great majority of leaves are flat; their form 
suggests that exposure to air and light of as large a 
surface as possible is extremely important. Look at a 
tree; no matter how thick its growth, every single 
leaf somehow manages to get a peep at the sun at some 
time in the day. They are arranged in such a way on 
the branches, that one does not interfere with the 
other. Most leaves are arranged symmetrically on the 
stems, some in spirals, others in pairs, at right angles 
to each other. Over each leaf is spread a thin skin, 
like paraffin, which makes it impermeable to water, 
vapour and air. Immediately beneath this skin lie tiny 
glistening cells; in some leaves they can be seen quite 
plainly in the sunlight. These 
cells are like little sponges, hold- 
ing a green substance, called 
chlorophyll. Between these cells 
we find many veins; the veins 
are hollow and draw water up 
through the trunk of the tree to 
feed the cells and keep them 
green and soft. As the water 
evaporates from the cell-walls, a 
new supply is constantly being 
drawn up from the tree roots; 
the strength of this upward pull 
of water is considerable. 

It has been found that in a sin- 
gle day, a birch tree gives off as 
vapor through its leaves about 
15% gallons of water, and on a 
very hot day as much as 80 gal- 
lons may be lost. 


(Turn to page 157) 
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Benedictine Notes 


—The feast of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, June 8, 
was a happy day for the chaplain, the Sisters of 
Charity, and the Catholic patients at the United States 
Marine Hospital No. 66 (national home for the lepers 
within the confines of the U. S. A.). On that day 
Archbishop Shaw of New Orleans dedicated the new 
chapel, which had been made possible by the Catholic 
Church Extension Society. The Rt. Rev. Paul 
Schaeuble, O. S. B., chaplain, celebrated Pontifical 
High Mass on the occasion and Abbot Columban 
Thuis, O. S. B., of St. Joseph’s Abbey, preached the 
dedicatory sermon. Of the 400 patients at the lepro- 
sarium about three-fifths are Catholics. 


—The fiftieth anniversary of the ordination of the 
Rt. Rev. Ernest Helmstetter, Abbot of St. Mary’s Ab- 
bey, Newark, N. J., occurred on June 20th during the 
annual retreat of the community. The celebration of 
the memorable event was postponed to Sunday, July, 
1st. The Most Rev. Thomas J. Walsh, Bishop of 
Newark, was celebrant of the Pontifical Jubilee High 
Mass. The Rt. Rev. Vincent Taylor, O. S. B., Abbot 
Nullius of Belmont Abbey, N. C., delivered the sermon. 
Besides Archabbot Alfred Koch, O. S. B., of St. Vin- 
cent’s Archabbey, there were five visiting abbots and 
100 or more priests. 

—Another golden jubilee was that of the Rt. Rev. 
Placidus Fuerst, O. S. B., resigned Abbot of Mt. Angel, 
who passed the fiftieth anniversary of his religious 
profession on July 11th. 

—At Raeville, Nebraska, Bishop Rummel, of Omaha, 
clothed a postulant with the Benedictine habit and 
received the perpetual vows of a sister of the com- 
munity. These are the missionary Benedictine Sisters 
from Tutzingen in Germany, the female branch of the 
Congregation of St. Odile, which has many foreign 
missions particularly in Africa, Korea, and in other 
parts of the foreign mission field. 

—Some months ago the Rt. Rev. Maurus Etcheverry, 
O. S. B., Abbot-General of the Cassinese Congregation 
of the Primitive Observance, accompanied by the Rev. 
Consultor of the French Province of the same Con- 
gregation, went to Charfe on Mt. Lebanon in Syria to 
visit the patriarchal seminary which is conducted there 
by French Benedictines from the monastery of Sts. 
Benedict and Ephrem at Jerusalem. These monks 
have charge of a minor seminary in the holy city. 
The Abbot General also called on the Syro-Catholic 
Patriarch to consult him about the projected establish- 
ment of a Syro-Benedictine Province of the Order for 
monks of the Syrian rite. Because of the persecutions 
of the Turks monastic life has disappeared from 
Syria. 

—The Benedictine Sisters of St. Marys, Pa., who 
came originally from St. Walburga’s Abbey in Bavaria 
in July, 1853, recently took possession of their new 
$115,000 mother house. The Most Rev. Mark Gan- 
non, Bishop of Erie, who was celebrant of the Pon- 
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tifical High Mass on the occasion, also clothed one 
novice with the habit of St. Benedict. Besides this, he 
received the triennial vows of six novices, while five 
professed made their final vows. St. Mary’s was the 
first foundation made by the Benedictine Sisters in the 
United States. Later on, Sisters came from Switzer- 
land and France and settled in other parts of the coun- 
try. 
—tThe Holy Father sent Cardinal Schuster, O. S. B., 
Archbishop of Milan, as Papal Legate to the celebra- 
tion of the millenium of the Abbey of Maria Einsiedeln 
in Switzerland. 


—Father Malachy Sullivan, O. S. B., who has been 
head of the department of philosophy at St. Benedict’s 
College, Atchison, Kansas, will succeed Father Augus- 
tine Walsh, O. S. B., the retiring dean of the school 
of Sacred Sciences at the Catholic University. Father 
Malachy has a degree in philosophy from the Univer- 
sity of Louvain, Belgium, where he studied from 1930 
to 1933. 

—The Very Rev. Anselm Chibas-Lasalle, O. S. B., 
superior of the Priory of Sts. Benedict and Ephrem 
on Mt. Olivet, Jerusalem, has been named Titular 
Abbot of the extinct monastery of St. Mary of 
Josaphat, which was situated near Gethsemane. The 
abbatial blessing was conferred by the Latin Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, His Excellency Most Reverend Louis 
Barlassina. 

—On July 14, 1934, the monastic family of Mount 
Angel rounded out fifty years of existence on the holy 
mount. On July 14, 1884, they took possession of the 
new monastery. In the afternoon of that day the 
singing of Vespers inaugurated the Divine Office, which 
has continued down to the present time. 

—Father Thomas Meier, O. S. B., was chosen on 
Aug. 1 by the chapter of Mount Angel Abbey as Abbot 
Coadjutor to Abbot Bernard Murphy, who has been 
afflicted with poor health for some time past. The 
solemn abbatial blessing took place on Aug. 10, the 
feast of St. Lawrence, martyr. Abbot Coadjutor 
Thomas was born Jan. 5, 1887, was professed Nov. 1, 
1906, and was ordained to the priesthood June 4, 1910. 
Ad multos annos! 

—The monastery of St. Andrew, which was found- 
ed in 1922 at Cleveland, Ohio, by St. Procopius Abbey, 
Lisle, Illinois, became an independent priory on June 
20, 1929, and was raised to the dignity of an abbey a 
few weeks ago. Since Oct. 3, 1929, Father Gregory 
Vaniscak, O. S. B., was Conventual Prior. On Aug. 7, 
however, Father Stanislaus Gmuca, O. S. B., was 
elected first abbot of the new abbey. The Abbot- 
elect was born Oct. 6, 1894; he made his religious 
profession Sept. 24, 1913, and was ordained a priest 
on Sept. 21, 1919. The date of the solemn abbatial 
blessing had not been announced when these lines 
were written. 

—The Benedictine Congregation of St. Odile for 
foreign missions, which first struck root in 1884, is 
now celebrating its golden jubilee. Father Andrew 
Amrhein, the founder of this new branch of the Bene- 
dictine family, who was Swiss by birth and a monk 

(Turn to page 156) 
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Our Abbey 


—The great heat that prevailed throughout the 
summer made it seem that the torrid zone had moved 
several degrees northward. Yet, despite the torrid na- 
ture of the atmosphere, so frequent were the rains 
in our vicinity that vegetation has preserved the 
freshness and verdure of spring. This neck o’ the 
woods is much like a beautiful oasis in a great desert. 

—Father John drove to Chicago in July with Broth- 
ers Conrad, Rembert, and Kilian to get ideas at the 
Century of Progress exposition. In a moment off- 
guard they were quietly relieved of a watch and a 
purse. Father Peter treated three of our farm hands 
to a visit to the big fair on the lakeside. 

—The Very Rev. Albert Hammenstede, O. S. B., 
Prior of Maria Laach Abbey, which is famous the 
world over as a liturgical center, accompanied by Dom 
Michael Ducey, O. S. B., of Washington, D. C., came on 
July 16 to remain a few days with us. The com- 
munity availed itself of the opportunity to listen to 
four or five very interesting lectures on living the 
liturgy. After arrangements had been made for a 
course of lectures at St. Meinrad during the coming 
school year, Prior Albert and his companion went on 
to St. Louis and then to Chicago. 

—On July 24 the Brothers went to Camp Benedict 
for a few days’ cessation of their daily grind. 

—After an absence of five years in the study of 
theology at Rome Father Patrick Shaughnessy returned 
to the Abbey on July 26. On the last Sunday of the 
same month he offered up his first Solemn High Mass 
in the cathedral at Indianapolis. This fall Father 
Patrick will be on the faculty in the Seminary. Father 
Bernard Beck, who accompanied him to Rome, will 
spend another year abroad to become more familiar 
with things liturgical. 

—Father Abbot gave the Benedictine Sisters at 
Ferdinand their annual retreat from July 28 to 
August 3. 

—On St. Ignatius day, July 31, the Jesuits, who 
recently came into possession of West Baden Hotel, 
gave an opening dinner to the clergy of the neighbor- 
hood. Fathers Prior Benedict and Meinrad represented 
the Abbey. More than 100 scholastics were expected 
to come this fall for their philosophical studies. Later 
on theology will also be given at West Baden College. 
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and Seminary 


—August 6th brought us a large number of visitors, 
relatives and friends, who-came to be present for the 
reception of fourteen young men into the clerical 
novitiate and to attend the ceremonies of profession 
of seven novices. Immediately preceding the solemn 
conventual High Mass Father Abbot clothed with the 
Benedictine habit Messrs. William Boland, Irvin Maud- 
lin, Carl Fries, and Peter Augustine Keane of 
Indianapolis; Irvin Morthorst of New Albany; James 
Buscher of Litchfield, Ill.; George Metzler of Cedar 
Grove; Edmund Laporte Thuis of Vincennes; Wil- 
liam Crow of Cleveland, Ohio; Walter Romoser of 
Terre Haute; John Louis of Princeton; Edwin Gilles 
of Evansville; Joseph O’Connor of Chicago. Messrs. 
William Boland and William Crow have finished the 
course in philosophy in our Seminary, the remainder 
of the novices will be ready for philosophy after their 
novitiate next year. 

—After the offertory of the Conventual Mass on 
August 6th Father Abbot presided at the triennial 
vows of the novices Herbert (James) Palmer, Atha- 
nasius (Sylvester) Schmitt, Gerard (Leo) Ellsper- 
man, Leonard (Robert) Lux, Wilfrid (Paul) Popham, 
Adrian (Frederic) Fries, and Alcuin (Leo) Deck.— 
The clerics Robert Morthorst and David Duesing, whose 
three-year period expired that same morning, renewed 
their vows at a private ceremony. Some weeks hence 
they will be admitted to solemn vows. 

—Most Rev. William D. O’Brien, LL. D., one of 
Chicago’s two auxiliary bishops, and President of the 
Catholic Church Extension Society, was a pleasant 
caller early in August. His Excellency, who was on a 
visit to Monsignor Priori, pastor of the neighboring 
parish of Troy, accompanied the latter. 

—The former Jasper Academy, now Marmion, the 
high school for boys at Aurora, Ill., was in April ad- 
mitted to membership in the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Academies. Father Norbert is 
still headmaster. , 

—Father Bernard Sproll, retired pastor of David 
City, Nebr., in the Lincoln diocese, who was once a 
member of our community died on July 22. The re- 
mains were sent back to Europe for burial at the old 
home in Baden. 

(Turn to page 156) 
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LETTER BOX 


Hello Everybody! What do you think? A letter for 
the long-silent LETTER BOX! Isn’t that just the 
best news ever? And so on this fine September morn- 
ing when the schoolbells are ringing all over this grand 
and glorious land let us grasp in friendly greeting the 
hand of Helen Waitkus of Oglesby, Illinois! Now you 
boys and girls who enjoy writing and reading letters, 
here’s chance to get acquainted with Helen. How 
many more names may we add to this in October? 















































Dear Aunt Agnes: 


I have always had the great desire to join your 
“corner” and to meet a new Aunt, but up to this time 
my courage seemed to be very low. 

I am attempting to win a button, so here’s hoping 
that my letter will escape that long dreaded waste- 
basket. 

I am sixteen years of age, and a Junior in La Salle- 
Peru High School, County of La Salle, and state of 
Illinois. 

I’ve read numerous kinds of magazines, but to me 
the “Grail” is the most interesting, so it is here that I 
will confide for any acquaintance of Cornerites of my 
age. 

Still hoping my letter escapes the wastebasket, I re- 
main to be your new niece, Helen Waitkus, 316 West 
First Street, Oglesby, II. 

P. S. All Cornerites writing to me may rest as- 
sured that I will answer all their letters. 




























































































Mary McDevitt, Arlington, Mass., sends the fol- 
lowing original lines which I am sure the readers of 
the CORNER will enjoy. We hope to hear from this 
contributor again, and often. And wouldn’t it be a 
real pleasure if a half dozen or more bright-eyed, eager 
boys and girls would come skipping into the CORNER? 
Come on, Youngsters, let’s join hands and play “Here 
we go ’round the mulberry bush, the mulberry bush, 
the mulberry bush, Here we go ’round the mulberry 
bush so early in the morn- 
ing.” 
























































Glad September days are 
here! School bells are ring- 
ing everywhere! Ding Dong! 
Ding Dong! The melodious 
call to the big bells in the big 
schoolhouses peal loud and 
long. Tingaling! Tingaling 
ling! The little bells in the 
little country schoolhouses 
are doing there bit, too, not 
making such a big fuss, but 
just as effective nevertheless. 





















































Children’s Corner 





OFF TO SCHOOL 





Conducted by Agnes Brown Hering 


And see the happy students tripping gaily along. 
There go a group of merry lassies garbed in gay colors. 
Yonder come a band of nattily dressed youth with 
clear bright eyes. 


See the bevy of little tots with new tablets and gay 
pencils. How their eyes sparkle with eager anticipation 
of the first day at school! 


Now let us take a peek along the country lanes and 
highways. Ah, here are the lads and lasses with 
shining dinner pails trudging along, stopping now 
and then to pick a feathery goldenrod, a gorgeous 
sunflower or dewey-eyed aster. A rabbit scampers 
across the road and disappears behind a clump of 
bushes. A squirrel chatters noisily in a walnut tree. 
These and more distracting beauties of nature, that 
God has so plentifully provided, claim the eager atten- 
tion, and then with a rush and a bound on toward 
school with shouts and laughter goes the joyous group. 


Oh! these happy, happy school days! How swift 
they pass away. With what eager anticipation does a 
child look forward to graduation and to getting out 
into the world away from the humdrum of school, and 
how much would the grownup give to taste once more 
the bliss of the happy days of childhood! 

There are hundreds of students who enjoy not the 
privilege of attending a Catholic school, and many 
who are deprived of the blessing of attending Sun- 
day Mass. For all such we heartily recommend a 
Catholic daily newspaper, Catholic magazines and 
Catholic papers for children. The gift of faith, the 
Catholic faith, is a priceless jewel and unless guarded 
carefully by prayer, attendance at holy Mass and the 
reception of the sacraments, and with Catholic read- 
ing, it may easily be in danger of slipping away. 


LITTLE HANDS AND LITTLE FEET 


I am real sure that could we know, 

No earthly thing has half the glow, 

Or makes the heart of God as glad, 

As just a prayer from one 
wee lad. 

Scampering in away from 
play, 

Filled with things he can not 
say, 

But pants a bit and smiles so 
sweet, 

With folded hands and silent 
feet, 

He mumbles words he’s 
learned by heart, 

But Oh! my dear, he lives 
the part. 

—Mary McDevitt. 
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FOR THE FRIDAY AFTERNOON PROGRAM 


Here is a reading for the tiniest tot or for the older 
child who wishes to give a child impersonation. The 
reader should act frightened. Finger clothing nervous- 
ly, speak rapidly and in high pitched tones. At the 
close rub eyes and run off stage. 


SPEAKING A PIECE 


Aunt Mary said it is fun for little children to speak 
pieces, and Mother said I wouldn’t be scared a bit. 
Teacher said I could speak just as well as the older 
children, and papa said he would give me a nickel 
if I spoke real well. But—I am scared—just as scared 


as I can be—and it isn’t any fun to stand up 
here—and I do not want that nickel because 
I am not—going—to—speak—my—piece! 


SEPTEMBER 


By all these lovely tokens, 
September days are here, 
With summer’s best of weather 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 


—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


THE BLIND CHILD 


I know what my mother’s face is like, 
Although I cannot see, © 

It’s like the music of a bell, 

It’s like the way the roses smell, 

It’s like the secrets fairies tell— 
All these it’s like to me. 


I know what father’s face is like; 
I’m sure I know it all. 

It’s like his step upon the stair, 

It’s like his whistle in the air, 

It’s like his arms that take such care 
And never let me fall. 


So I can tell what God is like, 
The God whom no one sees. 

He’s everything my mother means, 

He’s everything my father seems, 

He’s like my very sweetest dreams 
But greater than all these. 


—The Little Singer. 


THANK GOD FOR WORK 


A writer of note passed this thought along, and a 
very good thought it is and one that each of us should 
think about every day. 

“Thank God every morning when you get up that 
you have something to do that day which must be 
done whether you like it or not. Being forced to work 
and forced to do your best will breed in you a hundred 
virtues which the idle never know.” 
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THE ONE WHO KNOWS 


When I’m as tired as tired can be, 
My mother takes me on her knee, 
And holds me there, so soft and strong; 
She knows where all my aches belong! 


And when I’m just so full of play 

I want to run and jump all day, 

She laughs and dances round with me, 
Because she understands, you see! 


When I’m so hungry I could cry, 
And dinner time is nowhere nigh, 
She gives me bread and currant jam; 
She sees exactly how I am! 


I don’t see what a boy would do 
Without his mother, all day through, 
For mothers understand things so, 
They don’t have to be told—they know! 


—Priscilla Leonard. 


September 8 is the birthday of the Blessed 

Virgin Mary, the mother of Our Blessed Lord 

and Savior, Jesus Christ. The feast of the Holy name 

of Mary occurs on September 12, and on September 

15 is the feast of the Seven Sorrows of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 

There are three ember days in September, 19, 21, 22. 


A good thought for all students is found on the 
September page of THE GRAIL calendar. “Who hath 
a greater combat than he that laboreth to overcome 
himself? This ought to be our endeavor, to conquer 
ourselves, and daily to wax stronger, and to grow in 
holiness.” 


SEPTEMBER 
(Helen Hunt Jackson) 


The golden rod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown, 
The trees in apple orchards, 
With fruit is bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes, 
Are curling in the sun; 

In dusty pods the milkweed 
It’s hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest, 
In every meadow nook, 

The asters by the brookside, 
Make asters in the brook. 


From dewey lanes at morning, 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise; 
At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 


(Turn to page 157) 
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Jesus Makes a FloWer 


Henry Brenner, O. S. B. 


One day Michelangelo, while walking along 
the street with a friend, stopped suddenly and 
pointed to an old stone projecting from the 
ground. “Do you see that stone,” he said to 
his companion, “there is an angel hidden in it.” 
His friend laughed, and as they proceeded, for- 
got about the incident. Some weeks later he 
happened to visit the sculptor in his studio. 
Michelangelo said to him: “Do you remem- 
ber that stone, which I said had an angel in it?” 
“Oh yes,” replied his friend, “what of it? Did 
you find the angel?” Michelangelo drew 
aside a curtain, and there was a most beautiful 
marble angel which he had just completed. 
“That is the stone you saw that day,” he said, 
while his friend stood there in admiration, 
marveling that out of such an old discarded 
stone so wonderful a masterpiece could be 
fashioned. 

We may draw a parallel from this pointed 
story; for just as the entire moldableness of 
the marble was precisely what enabled Michel- 
angelo to fashion an angel out of it, so is it 
faith in our souls which enables God to make 
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angels or saints out of us poor human crea- 
tures, so full of the weaknesses of Adam and 
discarded as something hardly worth caring 
about. 

After His resurrection we read that Jesus 
“appeared to the eleven as they were at table; 
and he upbraided them with their incredulity 
and hardness of heart, because they did not be- 
lieve them who had seen him aiter he was risen 
again.” (Mark 16:14) It was on this very oc- 
casion that He addressed these remarkable 
words to those same disciples: “He that be- 
lieveth not shall be condemned.” (16) After- 
wards these disciples believed with all their 
heart; and we see what He made of them— 
great saints and fishers of men. 

In our own times we have an example of an- 
other fisher of men—a female fisher, but none 
the less a fisher—St. Therese. Most beautiful 
and touching is the narration of how she came 
to be called ‘The Little Flower.’ She was in 
the garden with her father, who, calling her 
attention to the beauty of the flowers, plucked 
one of them and spoke of the dew which God 
had sent to cool and nourish it, of the sunshine 
which He had made to warm and strengthen it, 
of its eventual budding, blooming and complete 
development into a most beautiful and sweet- 
smelling flower. Putting her little arms loving- 
ly around her father, Therese whispered softly 
into his ear: “Papa, I am the little flower of 
Jesus.” Her faith had been like the moldable- 
ness of Michelangelo’s marble—by it Jesus 
had been enabled to fashion a most delicate 
flower of the highest sanctity! 


Clear Thinking on Sterilization 

(Continued from page 139) 
and morally, quite commonly have healthy 
and responsible brothers and sisters. To weed 
out the failures is one thing; to prevent a 
child from being procreated lest it should prove 
a failure is another. Only the unfit think it an 
easy matter. .. Chatter about ‘the unfit’ and the 
benefit of the human race is for fools; we know 
nothing about it.” 

God’s laws do not contradict one another. 
Whether they are made known to us through 
revelation by means of the Church or through 
scientific investigation, the conclusion is always 
the same. In those things in which a man sins 
he will be punished. 
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This Day and Age 
(Continued from page 137) 


strength of soul. Not by soft sentimentality 
nor in enchanting stage settings did she attain 
to celestial heights, but amid stern conflict 
with the world, the flesh, and the devil, and 
amid the rigorous detachment of Carmel. In 
life the roses she carried had their full quota 
of thorns; and today, as she fulfils her promise 
and scatters them from heaven, she means that 
we, in grasping them, feel also the sting of re- 
nunciation, penance, and self-control ere we 
come to the full joy of the sweetness that they 
bring. 

O yes, God wills that we love her, pay her 
our homage of devotion, trust her for favors; 
but He does not will us to dishonor her by con- 
fining our devotions to colored lights, soft mu- 
sic, shiny medals, and attractive pictures. We 
must study her for what she was, love and imi- 
tate her little way, along which one cannot 
even begin to walk with the fatuous strength 
generated by maudlin sentiment. 


A Sacred Trust 
(Continued from page 138) 


cation is. having a terrific struggle. Mil- 
lions of dollars are required, great sacrifices 
must be made. Yet it must not perish. It is 
the only bulwark against the catastrophe 
threatening youth and the future. “Who seizes 
the child, seizes the future.” In many secular 
schools cynics are undermining the nobility of 
the young; false philosophers are basely dis- 
torting the lofty ideals of youth and prottering 
self-indulgence as the end of life. The very 
ones who should lead children to God are sug- 
gesting to them pagan immorality and teach- 
ing them to sneer at the idea of a personal 
God, telling them that the Ten Commandments 
are only a crystallized code of etiquette made 
by man, not the divine law binding men’s con- 
science. What a sacred trust is ours to save 
our innocent ones from such snares of decep- 
tion and lead them on to the true meaning of 
life and happiness! 


St. Francis of Assisi undertook nothing with- 
out first going to the church to consult Jesus. 
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Liturgical Jottings 
Victor Dax, O. S. B. 
THE GIANT’S TASK 


The awe-inspiring, the superhuman work of 
the liturgy is to undeceive us on the subject of 
our present day over-evalutions. Self-con- . 
fidence is a great thing, an asset to character, 
an objective to be striven for. But today we 
have pushed it well beyond safe limits; we 
have allowed it, like a turbulent tide of flood 
waters, to ruin the peaceful fruitfulness of a 
well balanced relationship between God and 
man. We are self-confident to a fault. Indeed, 
we have become so used to thinking of ourselves 
as agents—doers of deeds—that we seem to 
have lost sight of the possibility that we might 
be, and more often are, at the receiving end. 
However illogical St. Paul’s reasoning may ap- 
pear to our modern philosophers, it stands up 
under analysis. In his letter to the Galatians 
(6:3), which is read at Mass on the fifteenth 
Sunday after Pentecost, he proclaims: “If any 
man think himself to be some thing, whereas 
he is nothing, he deceives himself.” Now these 
words convey the deeply sincere conviction of a 
man who is content to call himself the “least” 
of Christ’s disciples, who unblushingly admits 
the conflict between the law of the flesh and the 
law of the spirit, and who takes as an estab- 
lished fact that he is capable of good solely 
through the grace of God. He writes not as a 
colossal thinker whose huge intellectual fan- 
fares set the world’s ears to tingling, while his 
private opinions and personal demonstrations 
fail, even by innuendo, to follow up his propo- 
sitions. St. Paul is alive to the naked and beau- 
tiful fact that he is a creature of God. And 
precisely here is where the world of modern- 
minded men and women is overlooking a su- 
preme fact. We are, after all, creatures—and 
creatures are normally and naturally at the re- 
ceiving end of the line. We are recipients of 
benevolent actions (favors, graces, blessings) 
at the hands of a good and gracious Creator, 
and we may as well admit it. In fact, it is 
our duty to do so. And thus the liturgy takes 
a bow; for it is the province of sacred cere- 
monies to render possible and easy our duty of 
paying the homage which we must give to our 
Creator. The pity of it is that, before entering 
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upon this holy task, the liturgy must break 
down the vast prejudice to proper divine wor- 
ship which has been raised by human pride 
and selfish individualism. In the real liturgic 
worship of God there can be no room for in- 
dividual pietistic devotions. Before God we 
are all one, we are all creatures, all receivers 
of benefits. All of us must be reduced to our 
least common denominator—we are the handi- 
work of God. It is therefore quite true that 
the overriding of a pet human prejudice, the 
proving of St. Paul’s contention (that when a 
man thinks he is some thing, he is deceiving 
himself )—that is a gigantic task fit to be under- 
taken only by a divine agency such as the 
liturgy! 


Broadcasts from Our Indian Missions 


(Continued from page 147) 


come to the Turtle Mountain Reservation to help Fa- 
ther Hildebrand during the coming year. Edward 
Swartz, a seminarian from St. Meinrad, Ind., spent the 
summer here doing catechetical work. For indeed, a 
great many missionaries are needed to take care of the 
many souls here who are ripe for baptism; these are 
of almost daily occurrence, to say nothing of the many 
sick calls, some of them at great distance. The reserva- 
tions are large, and more chapels are needed to reach 
all of the people; many of them live at too great a 
distance to come to the existing Missions, so, as quickly 
as missionaries and funds are available, new Missions 
are opened. 

The Indian mothers faithfully bring their new-born 
infants to be baptized; some of them, living long 
distances, are willing to encounter hardship and dif- 
ficulty in order to have the sacrament administered. It 
is interesting to see what neat and handy little bundles 
the Indian mothers make when they wrap up their 
little papooses; one day, even Sister was deceived. A 
lady came up on the porch with some sort of bundle 
strapped to her back; on opening the many layers of 
blankets, the “merchandise” proved to be an Indian 
baby, asking to be made a Christian! 


Benedictine Notes 


(Continued from page 150) 


of Beuron, died at the age of eighty-four on Dec. 29, 
1927. The Congregation of St. Odile, which numbers 
1,200 monks, has under its pastoral care in the mis- 
sions 100,000 Catholics besides many thousand cate- 
chumens and about 30,000 pupils in the mission schools. 
The most flourishing mission fields of the Congregation 
are in Africa and Korea. In East Africa, other 
Benedictine mission fields on that vast continent, there 
are the Vicariates of Peramiho and Ndanda, each 
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with an Abbot Nullius as Vicar Apostolic. These 
vicariates are under the care of fifty-seven priests and 
the same number of brothers, who are assisted by 
100 sisters, of whom forty are natives. The Catholic 
population of this district numbers about 70,000. In 
order to foster vocations to the priesthood in this ter- 
ritory the missionaries conduct both a minor and a 
major seminary; they have also a flourishing hospital, 
which is under the direction of Sister Thecla, O. S. B., 
a doctor of medicine; then there is a medical prepara- 
tory school, likewise two colleges for the education of 
teachers. Primary education is taken care by more 
than 1,000 schoecls, which have an attendance of some 
30,000 pupils. Vocations of American boys and young 
men to the Benedictine foreign mission field will be 
taken care of by the Benedictine Mission College at 
Newton, N. J., while the Missionary Benedictine Sis- 
ters at Raeville, Nebraska, will do a like service for 
girls and young women. 


Echoes from Our Abbey and Seminary 
(Continued from page 151) 


—Father Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., until recent- 
ly superior of the Sioux Indian mission at St. Michael, 
near Fort Totten, N. D., paid his confreres at the 
Abbey a short visit the second week in August. In 
the forty-six years that he has been in the Dakotas, 
Father Ambrose says he has never before seen con- 
ditions in the West so discouraging. 

—Dr. Eugene A. Sturm, an alumnus of our college 
(’95-’98), who practiced medicine at Jasper, died after 
a protracted illness on Aug. 10. Dr. Sturm spent his 
youth at St. Meinrad. 

—Work on the new state highway between St. Mein- 
rad and Fulda is going on steadily. 

—The Rt. Rev. Mgr. Curran, Seminary ’75~’81, 
pastor of Holy Trinity Church, New Albany, Ind., 
passed to his reward on July 15 in the 83rd year of his 
life. Father Abbot and several other priests of the 
Abbey attended the funeral.—The Rt. Rev. Mgr. Joseph 
E. Hamill, Ph. D., class of ‘09, is the new pastor of 
Holy Trinity. 


Our Scholarships 
MOTHER OF GOD SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3866.22. Total: $3866.22. 


St. JOSEPH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3520.90. Total: $3520.90. 


St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3414.96. Total: $3414.96. 


St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 


edged: $3117.79. 
Grail Building Fund 
Illinois: Mrs. J. McM., 30¢. 


Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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The Home Circle 


(Continued from page 149) 


Household Hints 


Pin a heavy envelope to the inside of the pantry 
door with a thumb tack; this is a handy receptacle 
for special recipes which one likes to have on hand at 
a moment’s notice. 

Now is the time to start an indoor garden; make 
slips of geraniums, begonias and any other plants to 
be preserved over the winter, start in small pots and 
keep in the shade for a week or two. Then take in- 
doors and place on window sill with windows open until 
the weather is too chill for much outside air. They 
will by that time have been acclimated to indoor air, 
and will not lose their leaves. Begonias should be 
started in wet sand; in two weeks, transfer to pots 
with sandy loam. 

Never put rolls, crackers, biscuit, etc. in the oven to 
heat on a china plate; this will craze the porcelain and 
ruin its looks. 

A woman is on her feet so much of the day that it 
is well to conserve her energy by seating herself when- 
ever the task permits. 


Recipes 

CREAM OF CARROT SOUP: Scrape a bunch of carrots, 
wash and quarter them, then cut the quarters into short 
pieces. Cover with water, adding 1 teaspoon salt and 
2 tablespoons butter. When tender, turn fire low and 
add, two cups milk and one of cream, % cup very fine 
bread crumbs, 1 teaspoon sugar, pepper to taste. Sim- 
mer ten minutes more and serve with oyster crackers. 

Savory PoTaToEes: Peel six or eight rather small, 
round potatoes and cover with water to which has been 
added two beef buillon cubes, % minced onion, 2 table- 
spoons butter, 1 tablespoon lemon juice, salt and pep- 
per. When tender lift out potatoes to rather flat bowl, 
thicken liquor in which they were boiled, pour over po- 
tatoes, and sprinkle chopped parsley over them. 


Comments from Our Readers 


“I like instructive articles like Corpus Christi and 
Orvieto which appeared in the June Grail, also the 
Home Circle.” 

“I like Questions and Answers.” 

“T like the children’s page.” 

“TI like the style of type used in printing.” 

“Let us have more articles by Father Cornelius 
Waldo; his June article was very interesting.” 

“I like The Grail better than any other Catholic 
magazines I receive.” 

“I like the stories and Kweery Korner; 
is all very interesting.” 

“T think your notes of interest are not very interest- 
ing. I would replace them with a short story or a short 
history of some famous American.” 


“T like the story “The Priest of Brent” very much.” 


in fact it 
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Children’s Corner (Cont.) 


BIBLE VERSES 


Be instant in prayer; watching in it with thanks- 
giving. 

Love not the world nor the things which are in the 
world. 

A prophet is not without honor, but in his own country. 

Son, support the old age of thy father, and grieve him 
not in his life. 

If any man love God, the same is known to Him. 

All men are vain in whom there is not the knowledge 
of God. 


Counting Stars 
By Celia Berkstresser. 


I’m not afraid at all at night, 

When put to bed without a light; 

For then I have my window sky 

With shining stars that come close by. 
And I can rest me in my bed 

And, with my fingers on the spread, 
Count all the big, bright stars in sight, 
And then some others not so bright. 
And then wee twinklers I can spy 

That come a-bursting through the sky. 
To count them all I b’lieve ’twould take 
All night—I couldn’t stay awake 

That long; not till I grow to be a man; 
Then, maybe some nice night I can. 


Book Reviews 


The Buckfast Abbey Chronicle. The summer issue 
of this paper comes up to the unusually high standard 
it has established in the realm of the quarterlies. The 
delightfully familiar manner in which the varied sub- 
jects are treated place one in a refreshing English 
atmosphere. In the place of honor, the Right Reverend 
Anscar Vonier, Abbot of Buckfast Abbey, contributes 
a splendid exposition of “Christ’s Sovereignty over all 
Flesh.” Another article of especial interest is the 
historical sketch on Einsiedeln, commemorative of that 
Monastery’s millenary celebration. Other articles, well- 
written and interesting, add to the worth of the review. 
Published by the Monks of St. Mary’s Abbey, Buckfast, 
South Devon, England. Price one shilling. 


The Educational Method of the Eucharistic Crusude. 
This pamphlet, translated from the Dutch, deserves all 
encouragement. It is an aid to the teacher who wants 
to see spiritual advancement as well as mental and 
physical development in his charges. The Eucharistic 
Crusade, by aiming at the spiritualization of the whole 
life of the individual from the time of rising to that 
of retiring, cannot but contribute to the good of every- 
one with whom it comes into contact. To see the lives 
of our children guided according to the principles laid 
down in this pamphlet would indeed be a sight pleasing 
to God and to men. Price $0.20. Eucharistic Crusade, 
St. Norbert Abbey, West de Pere, Wisconsin. 


CELL LLL 


Until After 
Oct. 1, 1934 Oct. 1, 1934 
1 Calendar .25 
4 Calendars $1.00 
12 Calendars $2.50 





1 Calendar .30 
12 Calendars $3.00 








Buy : ’ Avoid 
Early | “1 i 


Many received 

their orders late 

last year because 

of waiting too 
long. 


Take advantage 
of these special 
“Buy Early 
Rates” 


What Others 
What Others Say! 


Say! : tral 2 ieee ne The calen- 

_ Eee ees.” ee der is ad- 
mired by 
everyone of 





I don’t want to 
be without your 
calendar. Send 
me 1 dozen to 
give to my 
friends. | ae: ea..2 o.G ee eres -\ you pro- 
Ey To. duce it so 

a Bre Ay Sar 4 . as , + a5 = cheaply. 


my friends. 
How can 


You'll like it also. 
Order a few and 
you'll be convinced. 


Yes its cheap in 

price but high in 

quality and appear- 
ance. 








a READY 


CATHOLIC ART CALENDAR 








THE ABBEY PRESS Cal. Dept. ST. MEINRAD, IND. 
I enclose $ : for which send me 1935 Catholic Art Calendars. 





To Marp 
From Martha 
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